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THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. By 


XIV.—(Continued). 


ELL, they moved in a few days later. I was 
out at the time, and the first intimation I had 
was finding three little dogs in my hall when 
Ireturned, I had her up and explained that 
this was a breach of contract, and that I had 
no thoughts of running a menagerie. She 
pleaded very hard for her little dogs, which it 
seems are a mother and two daughters of some 
rare breed, so I at last gave in on the point. 
The other sister appeared to lead a subterra- 
— nean troglodytic sort of existence; for, though 

I caught a glimpse of her whisking round the 
corner at times, it was a good month before I could have sworn 
to her in a police court. 

For a time the arrangement worked well, and then there came 
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is a tall, thin woman, with a grave face and an impressive manner. 
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complications. One morning, coming down earlier than usual, 
I saw a small, bearded man undoing the inside chain of my 
door. I captured him before he could get it open. ‘‘ Well,” 
said I, ‘‘ what’s this ?” 

‘* Tf you please, sir,” said he, ‘‘ ’m Miss Wotton’s husband.” 

Dreadful doubts of my housekeeper flashed across my mind, 
but I thought of her nose and was reassured. An examination 
revealed everything. She was a married woman. The lines 
were solemnly produced. Her husband was a seaman. She 
had passed as a Miss because she thought I was more likely to 
take a housekeeper without incumbrances. Her husband had 
come home unexpectedly from a long voyage, and ha | returned 
last night. And then—plot within plot—the other woman was 
not her sister, but a friend, whose name was Miss Williams. 
She thought I was more likely to take two sisters than two 
friends, So we all came to know who the other was, and I, 
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having given Jack permission to remain, assigned the other top 
room to Miss Williams. From absolute solitude I seemed to be 
rapidly developing into the keeper of a casual ward. 

It was a never-failing source of joy to us to see the proces- 
sion pass on the way to their rooms at night. First came a 
dog, then Miss Williams with a candle, then Jack, then another 
dog, and finally Mrs. Wotton, with her candle in one hand and 
another dog under her arm. Jack was with us for three weeks, 
and as I made him holystone the whole place down twice a week 
until the boards were like a quarter-deck, we got something out 
of him in return for his lodging. 

About this time, finding a few shillings over and no expense 
imminent, I laid down a cellar, in the shape of a four-and-a-halt- 
gallon cask of beer, with a firm resolution that it should never 
be touched save on high-days and holidays, or when guests had 

(Continued on page 184.) 
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The Silver Issue. 


T is becoming more and more apparent that the qucstion 

of free-silver coinage will be one of the prominent 
issues of our future politics. While the silver men in 
Congress failed, at the recent session, to secure any affirma 
tive legislation or make any substantial progress, their 
followers throughout the country appear to be just as 
resolute as ever in their determination to keep up the fight, 
and movements are already on foot looking to a more tbor- 
ough organization of all the elements in sympathy with 
their views. This determination has perhaps been some 
what accentuated by the action of the British House of 
Commons in favor of another monetary conference in the 
interest of bimetallism. The party has undoubtedly gather 
ed some encouragement also from the fact that five of the 
American delegates appointed to the proposed conference 
are in favor of free silver. The more radical silver ad vo- 
cates are understood to favor the formation of an out-and- 
out silver party as the most effective means of accomplish- 
ing their ends; but the more probable course will be to 
effect an alliance with the Democrats, if that party—a large 
majority of whose members tn the South and West are 
already possessed of the silver delusion—can be carried 
over definitely to the support of a pronounced silver policy. 
However this may be, it is not unlikely that the silver men 
in the next Senate will form an organization of their own 
ana stand together as to this one issue, with a view of com- 
pelling on party or the other to recognize their demands ; 
and if this course shall be pursued, it is easy to see that 
serious consequences may follow. It is not, of course, to 
be presumed that the Republicans will consent to make 
terms of any sort with this or any other faction, but the 
Democrats may prove less steadfast in their loyalty to 
sound financial principles, and in that event legislation 
may be attempted or enacted which will not only inflict 
immense damage upon the business interests of the country, 
but affect disastrously the national credit at home and 
abroad. 

The action of the Michigan Democracy is very signifi 
In their 
recent State convention they ‘hailed with delight the 


cant as to the trend of sentiment in that party 


rapidly-increasing sentiment in favor of the restoration of 
silver to the position it so long held in the mone tary sy stém 
of our country, and unqualifiedly declared in favor of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold with full 
legal-tender power at a ratio of sixteen to one.” It will 
not be at all surprising if the Democracy in other States 
commit themselves just as unqualifiedly to the silver pro 
gramme. 

It is too soon, of course, to estimate with any approach 
to accuracy the influence which this issue will have upon 
the elections of next year, but, as matters are now shaping, 
curious if not serious complications both as to the Presi 
dency and Congress can hardly be avoided, It is obvi 
ously important that those who hold to the policy of keep 
ing faith with the nation’s creditors and regard the schemes 
of the silverites as fraught with danger to our business and 
financial interests should recognize the growing gravity of 
the situation, and equip themselves for the decisive strug 
gle whichis undeniably near at hand. 


A Disappointing Naval Policy. 


—<———s ELIEVERS in a spirited and patriotic 
» | » naval policy for the United States may 
he \\ be inclined to assert, on first thought, 

al y) that the present administration has 
| =~ not failed notably in this department 
of government, as has been the deplorable 
case in foreign, fiscal, and other internal af- 
fairs. The naval appropriation act just 
passed provides for the construction of two 
first-class battle-ships, much needed in the 
development of a comprehensive naval pro 





gramme, and of half a dozen composite -bot- 

tomed gun-boats for service on remote stations, such as 

China and the islands of the Pacific. It also provides, 

among other things, for the increase of one thousand 
sailors to man our ships 

This would seem to be the logical development of the 

plan which Secretaries Whitney and Tracy followed, to 
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their own great credit and to the satisfaction of the nation. 
But it must be remembered that last year practically no 
appropriation was made for the upbuilding of th» navy, 
because of the alleged necessity of passing tariff legislation 
to the exclusion of everything else. Secretary Herbert, 
after the fashion of Mr. Cleveland’s present ‘* Cabinet 
clerks,’ was too timid to raise his voice against the wishes 
of his chief, and the navy suffered. Last fall Mr. Cleve 
land attended the launching of the American liner S*. Lovwts, 
and although he made a bold and offensive onslaught on 
American shipping on that occasion, he proclaimed his 
devotion, under the inspiration of the moment, to the 
further development of the navy. 

Encouraged by this and by recent events in naval war 
fare, Secretary Herbert urged that three new battle-ships 
be built, and that two thousand more sailors be enrolled to 
The bill with these 


provisions passed the House of Representatives by a four 


equip the present ships of the navy 


fifths vote, a most unusual majority in the lower branch 
In the Senate Mr. Gorman, who had charge of the bill, 
after the naval committee had unanimously recommended 
that the bill should pass, announced his hostility to certain 
parts of the measure, and under his leadership the battle 
ships were reduced to two, and the number of newly 
enlisted men to one thousand. Mr. Gorman did this, he 
said, in the interest of economy. There would be a de- 
ficiency this year in the revenues of the government, he 
said, of sixty million dollars. The administration fol 
lowers, loudly asserting that there would be a surplus in- 
stead of a deficit, were too timid to rally again, and so once 
more the navy suffered. The policy was weak, and as the 
result of two years’ naval legislation the Navy Department 
is behind the accepted programme, and this branch of the 
government must also be considered at least not a success. 

Three battle -ships would have been none too many. 
These vessels, as the China-Japan war proves, and as all 
naval experts declare, must be the main reliance of any 
nation with a seaboard in time of conflict. They cannot 
be knocked together in a day. Until this country has a 
satisfactory complement of them it will be at the mercy of 
even third-class Powers. 

Moreover, there is a deeper aspect to the matter. Com- 
merce demands assurances of the fullest protection. The 
American flag will never be restored to the high seas until 
the ships of war precede those of trade. The respect of 
the nations will never be ours until we have made a phys- 
ical display of force under our flag. Upon power of this 
kind, until some higher power, such as compulsory arbi- 
tration, rules among the nations of the earth, rests inter- 
national intercourse in trade, hide that fact much as we 
may try. The reduction in the number of the battle-ships 
will probably be regarded by other nations as a weakening 
in our naval policy, and so our prestige and our foreign 
intercourse will suffer, temporarily, as well as our navy. 

It is a source of satisfaction, however, that it will be 
only temporary. Mr. Cleveland will have a Repubiican 
Congress on his hands next fall. Then perhaps Secretary 
Herbert will be less timid, and the advancement of the flag 
on the seas will be in safer hands. But it will not be en- 
tirely in safe hands until a Republican shall occupy the 
place unfortunately not highly honored by the present 
executive 


Reform in Chicago. 


THe reform movement in Chicago seems to be making 
substantial progress. The efforts of the Civic Federation 
are arousing and concentrating public opinion, and confi- 
dence is growing that sooner or later the municipal gov 
ernment will be wrested from the control of the horde of 
thieves and scoundrels who have so long dominated the 
city. Probably no great city was ever so corruptly govern 
ed as this Western metropolis. An eminent jurist who has 
held distinguished public positions there recently stated 
that of the sixty-eight men in the city council, fifty-eight 
belong to what is known as the ‘“‘ perennial gang.” And 
he added that ‘‘there have not been two successive years 
during the last three decades when the composition of that 
council has not been substantially what it is to-day”’ 
corrupt and rotten to the core. There is no atrocity against 
good government, no outrage upon public and private vir 
tue, no betrayal of the rights and interests of the people, 
of which this ‘‘ fraternity of thieves” has not been guilty 
It is no wonder that the honest men of the city are at 
length awakening to an appreciation of the perils which 
menace them, and are demanding with unmistakable em 
phasis that misgovernment shall come to an end. 

Two recent public demonstrations, resembling those 
held in this city during the anti-Tammany campaign, indi 
cate the depth and earnestness of the popular feeling. 
These meetings, held simultaneously, were not only great 
in numbers but embraced men of all parties—‘‘the best 


” 


elements,” as the Record puts it, ‘‘ of reputable citizenship, 


rich and poor.” The resolutions adopted embodied dis- 
tinctly the principle that the matter of municipal govern 
ment is one simply of good citizenship against bad parti- 
sanship, ‘‘ For the preservation,” they declared, ‘‘ of mu- 
nicipal purity, municipal prosperity, and municipal prop- 
erty, subordination to party must, where necessary, give 
way to the higher sentiments of civic patriotism.” This is 
the platform upon which reform has triumphed elsewhere, 
and it will triumph on that platform in Chicago whenever 
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good citizens accept in its full significance and act out in 
practice the principle it enunciates. 


Concerning Jeshurun. 


w Q— ESHURUN waxed fat and kicked.” 
/ This is the usual reading, but after a 


} 
PY / | searching scrutiny of the context we 
x 2 
~ \ 


es =) }/ are ready to maintain that Jeshurun 
7; kicked and waxed fat. By dint of 
Gan. \ persistent and prolonged kicking he 
Tf, \ grew lusty and vigorous and well- 

S'S | annener, ; st ; 
ee % The American citizen does not kick, 
Vw )) save spasmodically. As a result he 
“— is angular and thin in Hesh, and his 


nervous system is indecently exposed. When the streets 
of Jeshurun’s town were not cleaned he kicked and con- 
tinued to kick until sufficient money was appropriated and 
intelligently spent to remove filth and garbage and mud 
and dust and all foul breeders of disease. The American 
grumbles privately and does nothing, except when he now 
and then turns rascals out of office and puts in honest men, 
and leaves their hands tied and powerless. 

Jeshurun never gave away priceless franchises for noth- 
ing. When he allowed a horse-railroad or cable or trolley 
company to take possession of the streets he grappled a 
substantial percentage of their earnings with hooks of 
steel, and if they salted their tracks he kicked until they 
stopped, and if they swept snow off into the street he 
kicked until they resigned themselves to their natural duty 
of carting the snow away along their lines ; and when they 
annihilated citizens at crossings he kicked until they not 
only paid damages which caused an epidemic of apoplexy 
among the directors, but also put the most approved safety 
nets on the cable- and trolley-cars. And then it was Jesh- 
urun instead of the directors who grew fat. 

Malaria is not new. It means simply bad air, and it 
existed in Jeshurun’s day. But when Jeshurun saw street- 
cars With absurd little so-called ventilators at the top, out 
of the reach of the conductor, he kicked again. There was 
no disposition on Jesharun’s part to lose flesh and die by 
slow poison. And thus he obtained air fit to breathe, and 
prolonged his days, and no ignorant brute of a slecping- 
car porter dared curse him with nights spent in a tempera- 
ture of a hundred. The American does not kick, but 
apathetically absorbs into his system an atmosphere of un- 
utterable foulness in street-cars, and often in steam-cars. 
No wonder his tlesh wanes and his vitality is lowered. 

Jeshurun kicked at noise. He did not wait until in- 
numerable street cries were added to the din of preposter- 
ous granite pavements, and the thunder of elevated roads 
to the pavements, and the clang of cable-gongs to the ele- 
vated roads, together with fire-engines and ambulances and 
peripatetic musicians and braying bands. Jeshurun put 
his large foot down at the first mention of even stone pave- 
ments, and when he raised it the kick which he delivered 
sent contractors and all manner of purveyors of noise flying 
half across the Red Sea. And then Jeshurun slept peace- 
fully, and when he woke it was to walk in streets where 
men cou'd talk to one another without screaming, and 
where nervous prostration was unknown. One horror of 
noise after another has been added to the life of the urban 
American, and he has bowed his neck to the yoke, ventur- 
ing only to scream some sickly jest regarding New York 
and a boiler-factory. 

As to the later days of Jeshurun we have no immediate 
concern. Our text lies in a sentence—‘‘ Jeshurun kicked 
and waxed fat.” Like the Englishman he knew his rights 
as a citizen, and knowing, dared maintain. He kicked 
often, and kicked with well-directed energy, and kept on 
kicking until his rights were recognized. And he grew 
fat and prosperous Tlwe fubula docet. . 


A Public Library for New York. 


a5 HE metropolitancity of the United 

he ge States has always been in sad need 

A a - Se yp ‘ of an adequate public library— 

= = A a library in which students could 
/ = . . 

(5 “| / study, and from which general 


readers could be supplied with books 
for perusal at home. There have been 





\y* several institutions which in a meas- 
} ure were frec—notably the Astor Li- 


| \ ( brary and the Lenox Library — but 
ey 3 ; 

an} \) % \ they supplied the want in a very small 
Ww — 


degree, The Astor Library is ex- 

clusively a place for reference, as 
no books can be taken from the building, and the hours 
during which it is open do not enable men and women en- 
gagcd in business to consult its books at all. The Lenox 
Library—a very rich institution—has been even less useful 
than the Astor, and it is probably visited by fewer people 
than any other considerable institution in New York. In 
its halls and alcoves solitude reigns supreme, The late Mr. 
Tilden, who had made a great fortune in this city, at- 
tempted by his will to create a trust which would give to 
New York the kind of library most needed by the people. 
It is matter of recent and familiar history that this will 
was broken by the courts on account of a technical fault 
in its construction. One of the heirs-at-law, not wishing 
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that her uncle’s desires should entirely miscarry, turned 
over to the trustees named by Mr. Tilden one million seven 
hundred thousand dollars of the two million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars which was her share of the estate. 
Great as this sum was it was not adequate to carry out the 
plans that Mr. Tilden had in mind when he drew his will. 
For some time there has been much speculation as to what 
the trustees would do. Now the plan has been disclosed, 
and in it there is promise that the metropolis will at length 
have a suitable free library. 

The trustees of the two libraries mentioned and of the 
Tilden trust have determined to consolidate all of their 
resources and funds, and to establish a new institution, to be 
called the ‘‘ New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations.” This consolidation will give to the 
new institution two million dollars from the Astor, two 
million dollars from the Tilden, and four million dollars 
from the Lenox endowments, or eight million dollars in 
all, together with two hundred and sixty thousand volumes 
from the Astor, seventy thousand from the Lenox, and 
Mr. Tilden’s large and valuable private collection. Con 
sidering the past poverty in library facilities this would seem 
to be enormous wealth for a new institution, but it is not a 
penny more than is needed. Indeed, taking everything 
into consideration, it would seem that the least thing that 
the city of New York could do would be to supply a proper 
site for the new building. And the city has in what is 
sometimes called Bryant Park and at others Reservoir 
Square, the most suitable place in town for the purpose ; a 
place which could be dedicated to this new purpose with- 
out the expenditure of a dollar, and without injury to any 
human being in the world. The ugly old reservoir on 
Fifth Avenue, from Forty-second to Fortieth Street, is use- 
less for water storage, and should be pulled down at all 
events. A splendid building, worthy of its great purpose, 
could be erected in the centre of this square without en- 
croaching to any extent upon the breathing-space that the 
present park now affords. The location would be ideal, as 
it could be reached conveniently from north and south and 
east and west, from New Jersey and Connecticut, and from 
the outlying counties of the State of New York. 

When one considers what the city of Boston has done in 
the way of providing a building for her public library, it 
would not seem extravagant if the city fathers of New 
York should undertake also to erect a building on this city 
land at a cost of not less than three million dollars. If this 
were done the trustees of the new public library would 
have in their possession means sufficient to equip and 
maintain the most splendid and most useful library in the 
world, with branches here and there in the town for dis- 
tribution of books to citizens who could not afford the time 
to visit the main building. Money thus spent would be 
better spent than in almost any other conceivable way, and 
the learning obtained by reading and studying good books 
is incalculably valuable. 





New-Yorkers who have come into contact with Mayor 


Strong’s appointees to various municipal positions express 
themselves as having experienced a genuine sensation in 
the fact that they have encountered gentlemen instead of 
boors and ruffians, as under the old régime. As one said, 
after an interview with Police Commissioner Andrews, ‘‘I 
was actually treated with the civility and courtesy which 
ought always to obtain among gentlemen, and I confess 
I was astonished.” This expresses the general feeling. 
Mayor Strong’s appointees understand and recognize what 
good old Lawrence Sterne called the ‘‘ small, sweet courte- 
sies of life,” and persons of whatever class are able to ap- 
proach them, assured of an urbane and affable reception. 
Commissioner Andrews, by the way, who is a gentleman of 
education and acknowledged force of character, is likely to 
impress himself in a marked way upon the future of the 
service which he in part directs. 
* 

Tue thanks of all right-minded citizens are due to Sena 
tor Hoar, of Massachusetts, for his persistent and success 
ful fight in behalf of the bill for the suppression of lottery 
traffic through national and interstate commerce and the 
postal service. This measure was designed to prevent the 
importation of foreign lottery tickets and prizes, and their 
transportation in the United States mails, or from one 
State to another by common carriers, and was stubbornly 
opposed by the Louisiana lottery combination, which has 
heretofore managed to evade the laws and carry on to some 
extent its corrupting traffic. This opposition, headed by 
two Southern Senators, would probably have been success- 
ful but for the tireless vigilance of Senator Hoar, who met 
and foiled the opposition at every point. We concur in 
the suggestion of the New York 7imes that ‘‘all the organi- 
zations in the country that aim-to protect youth against 
the demoralizing and ruinous vices of the age ought to 
unite in presenting to Senator Hoar an appropriate testi- 
monial of their grateful appreciation.” 

x 


Ir is an interesting fact that the Democrats who in 
1890 raised the ‘ billion-dollar” cry against the Fifty- 
first (Republican) Congress, and by their charges of ex 
travagance in the public expenditures influenced many 
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votefs to desert the then dominant party, have themaselves, 
in the two Congresses in which they have had control, ap- 
propriated over two billion dollars. As a matter of fact, 
the appropriations of the so-called ‘‘ billion-dollar” Con- 
gress amounted to only $988,417,183, whereas the sum ap 
propriated by the Fifty-second (Democratic) was $1,027,104, - 
547, and by the Congress just closed, $990,338,691. Not only 
this, but the Democratic administration has so managed 
the finances that the next Congress will probably find it 
difficult to effect any substantial reduction in the appro- 
priations. Thus there will be an addition of some seven 
million dollars a year for interest on bonds issued under 
President Cleveland to meet the deficiency in the revenue 
of the government, and this amount may be swollen by 
further issues, which, as matters now stand, would seem to 
be unavoidable. Great as has been the cost to the people 
of Democratic imbecility and misgovernment, they are 
likely to pay even more dearly for indulging in the experi- 
ment of ‘‘a change”’ of rulers. 

Tur second annual exhibition of the National Sculpture 
Society, which will be held in this city in May next, will 
undoubtedly afford satisfactory evidences of progress in the 
art of sculpture in the United States. This society is com- 
posed of men who have the highest appreciation of their 
art, and are earnest in their desire to awaken a deeper 
popular sympathy with its best ideals. Our sculpture, as 
we have repeatedly said, is for the most part meretricious, 
where it is not vulgar in conception and execution, and it 
is of the highest importance that every honest effort to 
elevate it to the dignity of an independent fine art should 
be encouraged. It is gratifying to observe, as a step in the 
right direction, that the joint library committee of Con- 
gress has refused to accept the statue of General Grant 
which was presented by the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and which it was proposed to place in the main hall of the 
Capitol, for the reason that the facial expression is so im- 
perfect and inadequate as to make identification almost 
impossible. If all committees charged with like duties 
would deal in this critical fashion with crude and imperfect 
work, our memorial statues and other monuments would 
after a while become something more than effigies and 
ludicrous sculptural botches. 


Men and Things. 
‘This passeth yeer by yeer and cay by day.” 


THERE is much journalistic comment and surmise every 
now and again concerning the earnings, known or hypo- 
thetical, of our various men-of-letters. We all have a curi- 
osity, more or less acute, about the incomes of our neigh- 
bors, and I suppose it is to satisfy this rather impertinent 
characteristic that we are so often confronted by facts and 
figures pertaining to the emoluments of members of the 
literary profession. Then, too, there is a certaih personal 
satisfaction to be derived from the knowledge that the 
writers of our favorite books are well recompensed ; it 
confirms our taste and judgment—in a roundabout sort of 
way, it is true, but satisfactorily for all that—and gives a 
glow of altruistic feeling at the thought of those of whom 
we think well being cared for. But then there are some 
of us whose chosen authors are not popular, and never can 
be, and the amount of their incomes we rarely, if ever, 
see in print, the insignificance of them hardly warranting 
publicity. I doubt if Mr. Henry James finds literature 
particularly lucrative, or Mr. Meredith; and we know 
that neither Walter Pater nor Addington Symonds made 
enough to pay a decent yearly house- rental. Curious 
ly enough, though, these four men have, or had, other 
resources than their pens, and it would be rather a fine point, 
and certainly an interesting one, to discover if there is any 
relation between this fact and the pre-eminent quality of 
their work. Undoubtedly freedom from care and worry is 
conducive to tranquil thought and careful craftsmanship» 
and the preservation of a high standard. After all, though, 
it is the man himself who determines the character of his 
work, and not the pressure or favor of circumstance. This 
has all been suggested by a passage from Horatio F 
Brown's recent biography of John Addington Symonds. 
The words are Symonds’s. He says: ‘‘ 1] have never ex- 
pected success, or been fretful when I did not get it ; never 
cared very much for praise or blame ; never curried favor, 
or sought to disarm opposition.” That is the confession of 
a true artist, and might have come from any one of the 
other three ve mentioned. Success, praise, blame, oppo- 
sition, are to them as nothing compared with their artistic 
ideal ; that must remain inviolate. Sympathy with this 
ideal and appreciation from the mass of readers is not to be 
expected, therefore material rewards are not for them who 
try to incarnate the spirit of their ideal in all that they do. 
The praise of the discriminating few, the consciousness of 
work well done, is their only satisfaction. 

Mr. Thomas Mosher, of Portland, Maine, is indefatigable 
in stimulating an interest in good and well-made books. 
All bookmen know his editions of Meredith’s ‘* Modern 
Love,” Thomson's ‘* City of Dreadful Night,” and other 
poems. His latest undertaking is a tiny monthly maga 
zine, The Bibelot, every number of which is given up to 
some one special thing. For instance, the February num- 
ber consists of selections from the }/d/ades of Francois Vil- 
lon, and that for March of Medieval Latin students’ songs, 
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The little magazine serves admirably for an advertisement 
of Mr. Mosher’s interesting publications, and incidentally 
gives three-quarters of an hour’s good reading, all for 
fifty cents a year. Speaking of small magazines reminds 
me that buyers of the Chap Book have of late missed it 
from the news-stands on the aievated road stations. On 
inquiry, Mr. Kimball, one of the publishers, tells me that 
its absence from the stands is due to the fact that the news 
company demanded an advertisement on one of their bill- 
boards, and on their refusa' to be forced into advertising 
withdrew the magazine from sale. Fortunately those in- 
terested in it can secure it at any book-shop. 


Mr. Humphry Ward, art critic of the London Times, 
and husband of the novelist, has been giving a series of 
lectures on English art of the early Georgian period, at 
the Metropolitan Museum, under the auspices of Columbia 
College and the museum directors. Mr. Ward is a rather 
typical Englishman, with a fidgety manner and a very 
pleasant voice. The pleasure one got from his lectures 
depended entirely upon one’s artistic point of view. It is 
needless to say that his point of view is very English, and 
therefore rather restricted and commonplace. Columbia 
College is to be congratulated, however, on the liberal 
spirit which made these lectures possib’e to the public. 
They were of decided interest, and added much to an 
already over-full art season. Louis Evan SHIPMAN. 


People Talked About. 


=AFTER Ysayé, the celebrated violinist, had made the 
round of several New York clubs he remarked to a friend 
that it was all very enjoyable and he had had a good time, 
‘but they didn’t talk to me about Poe.” Perhaps when 
Ysayé reaches Chicago they will tell him more about the 
eccentric man of letters and of genius, for a Chicago pub- 
lishing house is now issuing what will be the best edition 
of Poe’s works. It is rather curious that foreigners take 
more interest in Poe, Cooper, Walt Whitman, and Bret 
Harte than in other American authors. In regard to the 
contest of various American cities for the honor of being 
the scene of the authorship of ‘‘ The Raven,” the Washing- 
tonians think that Poe wrote that famous poem in the old 
Burr house, on H Street, where the poet was a frequent 
guest. 

=—It is not unusual for a woman to write a play, but 
women composers of opera are so rare that the recent 
achievement of Mlle. Augusta Holmes is especially note- 
worthy. Her new opera, ‘‘ La Montagne Noire,” produced 
in Paris a few weeks ago, was a thorough success. Made- 
moiselle Holmes is well known in the musical world of 
Paris, where she has a fine reputation as a pianist. But 
little is said about her personality except that she is of 
Irish parentage and of French birth. She appears to be a 
lady of varied accomplishments, for in addition to compos- 
ing the score of the opera she wrote the libretto, designed 
the scenery, and superintended the rehearsals. The opera 
deals with Montenegran affairs (whence the title) in the 
days of the struggles between cross and crescent. 

=—The appointment of Prince Lobanoff as chancellor 
and foreign minister of Russia has occasioned new stories 
of the barbaric splendor of his life. With a lineage prouder 
than that of the Czar himself, the prince has indulged him- 
self in an independence that once led to the snubbing of a 
grand duke. He is aman of vast wealth. His horses are 
the finest in Russia, and are shod with silveg (though that 
is no longer a prerogative of princes), and the numerous 
pages in attendance in his palace are the sons of chieftains 
of the Caucasus. The prince is a bachelor and about 
seventy years old. He is a student and a historian, and the 
only woman he has ever devotedly loved, it is said, is Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

—The two leading poets of the younger school of poetry 
in England at the present time—William Watson and John 
Davidson—had to kick their heels in publishers’ ante-rooms 
for a long time before the merit of their verse secured them 
recognition. Davidson two years ago was too poor to pro- 
cure suitable food, and his quarters were in the garret of a 
shabby old building. Watson wrote much of what is now 
considered his best verse ten years ago. Despair at the pub 
lic’s neglect, and long brooding over the lack of appre 
ciation of his work, drove him into temporary insanity 
He gained sanity and fame at almost the same time, and 
his books now sell remarkably well for poetry. 

Despite the great vogue of ‘‘Ships That Pass in the 
Night,” Beatrice Harraden is said to have received but 
twelve hundred dollars in royalties from its sale. Miss 
Harraden has recently completed a story of California life 
which she expects to achieve a success. She is now at 
Coronado, which has been so extensively advertised as a 
terrestrial paradise, and, there she is likely to remain for 
some time to come, as the climate and the environment are 
greatly to her liking. 

Réjane has the fondness for home, the love of domes- 
ticity, that so frequently distinguish a really great actress, 
She is devoted to her children, and her house in Paris, said 
to be a charming home, is absolutely lacking in souvenirs 
or suggestions of the stage. Réjane is the daughter of an 
actor, and at fourteen she was a student at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. The chief obstacles to her early success on the 
stage were her slender figure and her girlish little face, 
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The Stark Munro Letters. 


Continued from front pade 


to be entertained. Shortly afterwards Jack 





went away to sea again, and after his depart 
ure there were several furious quarrels between 
the women down below, which filled the whole 
house with treble reproaches and repartees. At 
last one evening Miss Williams—the quiet one 
—came to me and announced with sobs that she 
must go. Mrs. Wotton made her life unbear 
able, she said. She was determined to be in 
dependent, and had fitted up a small shop in a 
poor quarter of the town. She was going now, 
at once, to take possession of it. 

I was sorry, because I liked Miss Williams, 
and I said a few words to that effect. She got 
as far as the hall door, and then came rustling 
back again into the consulting-room. ‘ Takea 
drink of your own beer !” she cried, and van 
ished. 

It sounded like some sort of slang impreca 
tion. If she had said, ‘* Oh, pull up your socks!” 
I should have been less surprised. And then 
suddenly the words took a dreadful meaning in 
my mind and [I rushed to the cellar. The cask 
was tilted forward on the trestles. I struck it 
and it boomed like a drum. [ turned the 
cock and not one drop appeared. Let us draw 
a veil over the painful scene. Suffice it that 
Mrs. Wotton got her marching orders then and 
there, and that next day Pauleand I found our- 
selves alone in the empty house once more. 

But we were demoralized by luxury. We 
could no longer manage without a helper—espe- 
cially now, in the winter-time, when fires had to 
be lit—the most heart-breaking task that a man 
can undertake. I bethought.me of the quiet 
Miss Williams, and hunted her up in her shop. 
She was quite willing to come, and saw how 
she could get*out of the rent, but the only diffi- 
culty lay with her stock. This sounded formi- 
dable at first, but when I came to learn that 
the whole thing had cost eleven shillings it did 
not appear insurmountable. In half an hour 
my watch was pawned and the affair concluded. 
I returned with an excellent housekeeper, and 
with a larger basketful of inferior Swedish 
matches, boot-laces, cakes of blacklead, and 
little figures made of sugar than I should have 
thought it possible to get for the money. So 
now we have settled down and I hope a period 
of comparative peace lies before us. 

Good-bye, old chap, and néver think that I 
forget you. Your letters are read and re-read 
with avidity. I think I have every line you 
ever wrote me. You simply knock Paley out 
every time. Iam so glad you got out of that 
brewery business all right. Fora time I was 
really afraid that you must either lose your 
money or else risk more upon the shares. I can 
only thank you for your kind offer of blank 
cheques. So glad you slipped back into your 
American life so easy after your English hiatus. 
As you say, it is not a change, but only a modi- 
fication, for the root ideas are all the same. Is 
it not strange how the two great brother 
nations are led to misunderstand each other ? 
A man is punished for private libel (over here 
at any rate), although the consequences can 
only be slight. Buta man may perpetrate in- 
ternational libel, which is a very far-reaching 
and heinous offense, and yet gofree. Think of 
the contemptible crew of journalists and satir- 
ists who forever picture the Englishman as 
haughty and ‘‘h”-dropping, or the American 
as vulgar and expectorating. If some million- 
aire would give them all a trip rouna the world 
we should have some rest—and, between our- 
selves, if the plug came out of the boat mid- 
way, it would be more restful still. And your 
vote-hunting politicians, with their tail-twisting 
campaigns, and our editors of the superior 
weeklies, with their inane tone of superiority, 
if they were all aboard, how much clearer we 
should be. Once more, adieu, and may ’85 
bring you nothing but good. 


xv. 
1, OAKLEY VILLAS, BIRCHESPOOL, 
Auyust 3d, 1883. 

Do you think that such a thing as change 
exists ? Rather an explosive sentence to start a 
letter with, but pray cast your mind back over 
your own life, and tell me if you think that we 
really are the sports of chance. You know how 
often the turning down this street or that, the 
accepting or rejecting of an invitation, may de- 
flect the whole current of our lives into some 
other channel. Are we mere leaves fluttered 
hither by the wind, or are we, rather, with 
every conviction that we are free agents, car- 
ried steadily along to a definite and pre-deter- 
mined end ? I confess that as I advance through 
life I become more and more confirmed in that 
fatalism to which I have always had an incli- 
nation. 

Look at it in this way. We know that many 
of the permanent facts of the universe are not 
chance. It is not chance that the heavenly 
bodies swing clear of each other, that the seed is 
furnished with the apparatus which will drift it 
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to a congenial soil, that the creature is adapted 
to its environment. Show me a whale with its 
great coat of fat and [T want no further proof 
of design. But logically, as it seems to me, «a// 
must be design, or a// must be chance. I do 
not see how one can slash a line right across the 
universe, and say that all to the right of that is 
chance, and all to the left is pre-ordained. You 
would then have to contend that things which 
on the face of them are of the same class are 
really divided by an impassable gulf, and that 
the lower are regulated while the higher are 
not. You would, for example, be forced to con 
tend that the number of articulations in a flea’s 
hind leg has engaged the direct superintend 
ence of the Creator, while the mischance which 
killed a thousand people in a theatre depended 
upon the dropping of a wax vesta upon the 
floor, and was an unforeseen flaw in the chain 
of life. This seems to me to be unthinkable. 

It is a very superficial argument to say that 
if a man holds the views of a fatalist he will 
therefore cease to strive, and will wait resign 
edly for what fate may send him. The objector 
forgets that among the other things fated is 
that we of northern blood should strive and 
should not sit down with folded hands. But 
when a man has striven, when he has done all 
he knows, and when in spite of it all a thing 
comes to pass, let him wait ten years before he 
says that it is a misfortune. It is part of the 
main line of his destiny then, and is working 
to an end. A man loses his fortune, he gains 
earnestness. His eyesight goes, it leads him to 
a spirituality. The girl loses her beauty, she 
becomes more sympathetic. We think we are 
pushing our own way bravely, but there is a 
great hand in ours all the time. 

You'll wonder what has taken me off on this 
line. Only that I seem to see it all in action in 
my own life. But, as usual, I havestarted mer- 
rily off with an appendix, so I shall go back 
and begin my report as nearly as possible where 
I ended the last. First of all I may say gener- 
ally that the clouds were thinning then, and 
that they broke shortly afterwards. During 
the last few months we have never once quite 
lost sight of the sun. 

You remember that we (Paul and I) had just 
engaged a certain Miss Williams to come and 
help keep house for us. I felt that on the base- 
ment-lodger principle I had not control enough, 
so we now entered upon a more business-like 
arrangement by which a sum (though, alas ! an 
absurdly small one) was to be paid her for her 
services. I would it had been ten times as 
much, for a better and a more loyal servant, 
man never had. Our fortunes seemed to turn 
from the hour that she re-entered the house. 

Slowly, week by week, and month by month, 
the practice began to spread and to strengthen. 
There were spells when never a ring came to 
the bell, and it seemed as though all our labor 
had gone for nothing, but then would come 
other days when eight and ten name; would ap- 
pear in my ledger. Where did it come from, 
you will ask. Some from old Whitehall and 
his circle of Bohemians. Some from accident 
cases. Some from new-comers to the town who 
drifted tome. Some from people whom I met 
first in other capacities. An insurance super- 
intendent gave me a few cases to examine, and 
that was a very great help. Above all I learned 
a fact which I would whisper in the ear of 
every other man who starts, as I have done, a 
stranger among strangers. Do not think that 
practice will come to you. You must go to it. 
You may sit upon your consulting-room chair 
until it breaks under you, but without purchase 
or partnership you will make little or no prog- 
ress. The way to do it is to go out, to mix 
everywhere with men, to let them know you. 
You will come back many a time and be told 
by a reproachful housekeeper that some one 
has been for you in your absence. Never mind. 
Go out again. A noisy smoking concert, where 
you will meet eighty men, is better for you than 
the patient or two whom you might have seen 
at home. It took me some time to realize, but 
I speak now as one who knows, 

But there is a great big but in the case. You 
must ride yourself on the curb the whole time. 
Unless you are sure—absolutely sure—that you 
can do this, you are far best at home. You 
must never for one instant forget yourself. 
You must remember what your object is in 
being there. You must inspire respect. Be 
friendly, genial, convivial—what you will—but 
preserve the tone and bearing of a gentleman. 
If you can make yourself respected and liked 
you will find every club and society that you 
join a fresh introduction to practice. But be- 
ware of drink. Above everything, beware of 
drink ! The company that you are in may con- 
done it in each other, but never in the man who 
wishes them to commit their lives to his safe 
keeping. A slip is fatal, a half-slip perilous. 
Make your rule of life and go by it, in spite of 
challenge or coaxers. It will be remembered 
in your favor next morning. 

And, of course, 1 do not mean merely festive 
societies. Literary, debating, political, social, 
athletic—every one of them is a tool to your 
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hands. But you must show them what a good 
man you are. You must throw yourself into 
You will 


soon find yourself on the committee—or possibly 


each with energy and conviction. 


the secretary, or ¢ven in the presidential chair. 
Do not grudge labor where the return may be 
remote and indirect. Those are the rungs up 
which one climbs. 

That was how, when I had gained some sort 
of opening, I set to work to enlarge it. I joined 
this. I joined.that. I pushed in every direc 
tion. I took up athletics again, much to the 
advantage of my health, and found that the 
My cricket 
form for the season has been fair, with an av 


practice benefited as well as I. 


erage of about twenty with the bat and nine 
with the ball. 

It must be allowed, however, that this system 
of sallying out for my patients and leaving my 
consulting-room empty might be less successful 
if it were not for my treasure of a housekeeper. 
She is a marvel of discretion, and the way in 
which she perjvres ber soul for the sake of the 
practice is a constant weight upon my con 
science. She is a tall, thin woman, with a grave 
face and an impressive manner. Her standard 
fiction, implied rather than said (with an air as 
if it were so universally known tha‘ it would be 
absurd to put it into words), is that I am so 
pressed by the needs of my enormous practice 
that any one wishing to consult me must make 
their appointment very exactly and a long time 
in advance. 

‘* Dear me, now !” she says to some applicant, 
‘*he’s been hurried off again. If you’d been 
here half an hour ago he might have given you 
aminute. I never saw such a thing! (confi- 
dentially). Between you and me I don’t think 
he can last at it long. He’s bound to break 
down. But come in and [ll do all I can for 
you.” 

Then, having carefully fastened the patient 
up in the consulting-room, she goes to little 
Paul. 

‘Run round to the bowling-green, Master 
Paul,” says she. ‘* You'll find the doctor there, 
I think. Just tell him that a patient is waiting 
for him.” 

She seems in these interviews to inspire them 
with a kind of hushed feeling of awe, as if they 
had found their way into some holy of holies. 
My own actual appearance is quite an anti- 
climax after the introduction by Miss Williams. 

Another of her devices is to make appoint- 
ments with an extreme precision as to time, I 
being at the moment tvorked to death (at a 
cricket match). 

‘* Let us see !” says she, looking at the slate. 
‘* He will be clear at seven minutes past eight 
thisevening. Yes, he could just manage it then. 
He has no one at all from the seven past to the 
quarter past ’’—and so at the appointed hour I 
have my patient precipitating himself into my 
room with the demeanor of the man who charges 
in for his bowl of hot soup at a railway-station. 
If he knew that he is probably the only patient 
who has opened my door that evening he would 
not be in such a hurry—or think so much, 
probably, of my advice. 


(To be continued.) 


The Election Conspir- 
acy in Tennessee. 


To overcome a thirty-thousand majority, 
elect your candidate, and thea not be able to 
seat him, would have the tendency to discour- 
age the most ardent and enthusiastic partisan. 
And this is the condition in which the Tennes- 
see Republicans find themselves. 

Since the rule of military Governor Brown- 
low the Democrats have successively elected 
their candidate for Governor with from thirty 
to sixty thousand pluralities, excepting in 1880, 
in which year the Democratic party split on the 
question of taxation and nominated two candi- 
dates. The Democratic vote being divided, 
Alvin Hawkins, Republican, was elected. At 
the succeeding election the Democrats again 
united and easily elected their candidate, and 
have remained in power up to the present time. 

Peter Turney, the present ‘‘ hold over ” Gov- 
ernor, who was elected in 1892 with a thirty- 
thousand plurality, is a man who, when it 
comes to holding on to a public office, shows 
a tenacity remarkable for its audacity —a 
probable reason for the face that he has been 
the incumbent of one of some character for 
twenty-five years. When he was first nomi- 
nated for Governor he occupied the position of 
judge of the supreme court, from which' he 
refused to resign until after his inauguration, 
when he appointed his own successor. 

The last campaign was notable for its lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of Democrats, and the 
leaders, to try and arouse it, invited Speaker 
Crisp and others to deliver addresses. The Re- 
publicans booked McKinley, but owing to the 
troubles at Washington Court House he could 
not keep his appointments. Nevertheless Mr. 
Evans, the Republican nominee, made a very 
active and aggressive campaign, and with the 
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assistance of excellent management on the part 
of Chairman Sanders of the State Committee, 
he accomplished—what was thought by many 
to be an impossibility—the election of a Repub- 
lican Governor, 

But credit must be given to a change of sen- 
timent among the people. Democratic leaders 
have long held the Southern people in line by 
appealing to their prejudices and sectional feel- 
ing. Buta change has taken place. The South 
is entering an era of industrial development and 
progress. The South of Henry Grady, the 
‘*New South,” is rapidly exterminating the 
South of ‘‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line,” and to-day 
in Tennessee, the same as in New York and 
Ohio, the balance of political power is with the 
thinking masses, the independent voter. 

But in Tennessee, under existing laws, the 
Governor has the disposal of many lucrative 
offices, in some of which the fees amount to 
enormous figures ; to these and the ‘‘ ring ” that 
controls them are attributable all the corrupt 
methods in Tennessee politics. 

The day after election, Chairman Carroll of 
the Democratic State Committee virtually con- 
ceded Mr. Evans’s election, but not so the ‘‘ ma- 
chine.” One Judge MecCorry, a coal-oil in 
spector appointed by Turney, raised the cry of 
fraud in Republican districts ; the others took 
it up, refused the press access to the official re- 
turns, and sought redress in a partisan Legisla- 
ture—a Legislature which they dominate. Tur- 
ney filed a petition asking the Legislature to 
pass a bill by which he might be enabled to 
contest the election. Senator W. P. Caldwell 
fathered a bill giving Turney power to ‘‘ hold 
over ” until an ‘‘ investigation ” could be made; 
while, pending its passage, Ernest Pillow, 
speaker of the Senate, ignored the constitution 
by refusing to open and publish the returns. 

The bill was opposed by but eight Demo- 
cratic members, and after a bitter opposition 
on the part of the Republicans it became a law. 

A Legislature elected at the same election 
assumed the right and exercised the power to 
enact a law which is retroactive and affects the 
election already held. A law which overrides 
the will of a people and overthrows the prece- 
dent of a century, which has always recognized 
the sanctity of the official returns of the sworn 
officers of the State. 

It is in utter disregard of the constitution, 
which makes it the duty of the speaker of the 
Senate to open and publish the returns in the 
presence of a majority of the members of each 
house of the General Assembly, and provides 
that ‘‘ the person having the highest number of 
votes shall be Governor.” It enables a defeated 
candidate who is the incumbent of the office to 
‘* hold over” and contest for the office while he 
remains in office. It provides for a partisan 
majority, and enables that partisan majority to 
constitute a quorum, which quorum has abso- 
lute, arbitrary, and exclusive control of the 
contest. 

It is an act made solely for the purpose of 
enabling Turney to ‘** hold over,” while Evans is 
deprived of the office to which he has been 
elected, at an election, to quote from the Nash- 
ville Banner (Democratic), ‘* probably as free 
from fraud as any that has taken place in the 
State for twenty years.” 

In ridiculing the assumed virtue of these poli- 
ticians the Memphis Scimitar (Democratic), in 
an able editorial, says: ‘‘ For a quarter of a 
century the election machinery has been in the 


hands of the Democrats, and all men who are™ 


familiar with Tennessee politics are familiar 
with how it has been used. In making the 
claim of devotion to ‘ fair elections’ the return- 
ing board people deceive nobody. They cannot 
alter notorious facts, and in attempting to do 
so by bare assertions they only expose them- 
selves and their cause to general ridicule.” 

Under the contest bill the speaker of the Sen 
ate, in joint convention of both branches of the 
Legislature, published the returns by counties 
for the, filing of objections by the respective 
candidates.. Immediately after the publishing 
of the returns Evans and party adjourned to the 
library of the capitol building and was sworn 
in as Governor by a prominent Democrat, Jus- 
tice T. O. Morris. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Secretary of State refused to file his 
oath of office, Evans is to-day constitutionally 
Governor of Tennessee, and all Legislative acts 
not signed by him will be subject to judicial 
revocation. 

The serious and somewhat novel question will 
be raised as to the acts of a de facto Governor 
when there is a de jure Governor. 

The cry of fraud on the part of Tennessee 
Democrats is inconsistent to say the least. In 
point of fact, about the only allegation of Re- 
publican frauds contained in Turney’s charge is 
that in some instances in East Tennessee the 
poll-tax law was disregarded, while in Demo-* 
cratic counties the same percentage, and in some 
cases a larger percentage, of voters voted with- 
out having paid poll-tax. But they recognize 
no obstruction, and as the committee of inves 
tigation is now making up the issue, it is 
proposed to seat Turney by showing that the 
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poll-tax receipt was not produced, though the 
judges know the taxes were paid. 

The Nashville Banner of February 27th pub- 
lished what purports to be a copy of a circular 
secretly sent out by the managers of the Tur- 
ney contest to their partisans throughout the 
State in counties to be visited by the alleged in 
vestigating committee. It is shown by this pub 
lication that the procedure to be observed in 
Democratic counties differs materially from 
that to be pursued in the Evans counties. Not 
only so, but under the rules adopted by the 
partisan Legislative committee, there will be no 
investigation at all in the counties where the 
tepublicans allege the commission of serious 
frauds, while in the counties where the Demo- 
crats charge the perpetration of irregularities, 
the inquiry will be prosecuted with unscrupu- 
lous and relentless vigor. 

The non-payment of poll-taxes is a virtue in 
comparison to the outrages committed by Demo 
crats in West Tennessee. For instance, it is 
charged by the Republicans that at Durham 
ville the election was held in the rear of a store 
house, a small space being cut off from the 
main store by a partition, thus forming a sort 
of rear room with but two openings, a window 
and a door. Here the judges of election, all 
Democrats, locked themselves in and arranged 
to have the voters pass their tickets through a 
small opening in the window, which was about 
seven feet from the ground ; so high that per- 
sons on the outside could see neither ballot 
box, judges, nor clerks, and men of low stature 
were compelled to elevate themselves on boxes 
to reach the voting-hole. Five Republicans 
took a position near the window for the pur- 
pose of counting the votes as they were cast, 
and all Republicans voted their ballots open. 
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They counted the total vote cast at 175—Evans 
receiving 102,and Mims, Populite, 3. As fraud 
ulently counted, the vote stands: Turney 168, 
Evans 7, and Mims 0. 

At Ripley a booth or small house was con 
structed, mounted on a log wagon and hauled 
a distance of seven miles, although there were a 
number of houses in the place suitable for hold 
ing the election. The officers of election were 
all Democrats. The booth on wheels was di- 
vided in compartments, the judges and clerks 
being separated from the receiving officer by a 
partition, and the clerks from the judges in a 
like manner. The receiving officer stood at a 
little door four feet by eighteen inches, ballot 
box behind him. After receiv ing the ballot he 
would turn around in the door, thus blocking 
it up, while he fraudulently destroyed the bal 
lot handed him and substituted another. 

It is further charged that at divers places the 
officers of election were all Democrats, or, if 
there happened to be a Republican judge ap 
pointed by a Democratic court, he was sure to 
be an old and illiterate negro. At one polling- 
place it is claimed that they actually refused to 
receive legal Republican ballots ; at another, 
names of dead men were added to the poll-list ; 
at other places they would close up for dinner, 
taking the ballot-box home with them. 

Three thousand Republicans refused to vote 
in one county because they claim that in previ- 
ous elections their ballots had been credited to 
the Democratic candidates. 

The better element of the Democratic party 
and the Democratic newspapers, excepting the 
‘*machine organs,” take sides with the Repub- 
licans, and bitterly condemn the ‘‘ counting-out 
Out of evil good will be yet educed. 

FREDERICK THOMPSON. 
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OUR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Il. A GLIMPSE OF WELLESLEY 





THE EAST LODGE. 


AFFLUENT Wellesley claims distinction among 
colleges for women for several reasons. Begin- 
nin® her career twenty years ago with a hand 
ful of students and a preparatory department, 
she has long since discarded the latter, and to- 
day her list of students and of instructors out 
numbers that of any college for women in the 
country. Eight hundred students and ninety 
seven professors, teachers, and officers of ad 
ministration is a fine numerical record, and a 
creditable proportion between students and 
teachers. 

Again, Wellesley has just cause for satisfac 
tion in its luxurious estate and elegant build 
ings. Four hundred acres are owned by the 
college, one-half of them in a single inclosure. 
Mr. Henry F. Durant, a Boston lawyer, through 
whose Christian philanthropy the college was 
founded, and whose wealth equaled his gener 
osity, expended over a half million of dollars in 
the equipment of College Hall alone, and no 
similar institution in this country has, we be 
lieve, been blessed with so handsome an outfit. 

The great central hall oa the elevated border 
of Lake Waban is built cf brick with free-stone 
trimmings, in the form of a double Latin cross, 
and though four hundred and seventy-five feet 
long, its great outlines are so happily diversified 
by architectural devices of towers, bays, and 
porches that the effect is at once stately and ele 
gant to the visitor approaching through the 
long avenue of elms leading up from the lodge 
gate. Oak, elm, maple, and spruce trees are 
thickly dotted about on the smooth, rolling 
stretches of magnificent lawn —for this was 
once a ‘ forest primeval ”—and great banks of 
native mountain-laurel and rich growth of im 
ported rhododendron delight the eye ; while 
glimpses of Lake Waban, seen through the 
trees, add greatly to the picturesque features of 
this noble park. 

Beside the College Hall, Wellesley is the 
proud possessor of a fine new art gallery, built 


at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars, the 
gift of Mr. Isaac D, Farnsworth ; Stone Hall, 
of even greater value, the gift of Mrs. Valeria 


G. Stone; a large and fully-equipped music 
hall, and six handsome cottages, ‘* Wood,” 
** Freeman,” ‘‘ Norumbega,” ‘‘ Simpson,” ‘* Wa- 
ban,” and ‘‘ Eliot,” the entire valuation of the 
college property being estimated at $1,636,900, 
which includes the endowment funds, amount 
ing to two hundred and fifty -nine thousand 
dollars. 

The eye contemplates with great satisfaction 
this group of elegant buildings in the midst of 
a park which sugg 





ests the grounds of an op 
ulent English nobleman. ‘‘ The College Beau 
tiful” is the designation which Wellesley stu- 
dents are fond of applying to their college 
home, and no summer guest will dispute their 
claim to the title. Entering College Hall, one 
is greeted by the sight of a great central ro 
tunda extending upward five stories, and 
edorned in the centre with an immense mass of 
thriving palms and ferns. To the left are hand 
some reception-rooms, and to the right the 
richly-furnished and well-known ‘* Browning 
Room,” filled with statuary, paintings, and 
memorials, all in some way connected with the 
poet Browning. And if one is so fortunate as 
to have a friend in the faculty he may be intro- 
duced to the ‘‘ faculty parlor,” the gift of Pro 
fessor Eben N. Horsford, whose cool, pictur 
esque elegance and tempting outlook on the 
lake from cozy window-seats furnish a most 
restful combination. The general library is 
handsome and convenient, and, with the various 
special libraries of art, music, and science, num 
bers about seventy thousand volumes. The 
ample college balls are richly lined with paint 
ings and other art treasures from many lands, 
and noble groups of statuary enrich the daily 
life of the student to whose eyes their fine out- 
lines become familiar 

So much for the public buildings and equip- 
ment. The rooms of the Wellesley student—at 
least those in College Hall—are arranged for 
two occupants and in suites of two—a parlor 
and a bedroom. In someof the newer cottages, 
however, nearly all rooms are single, and, after 
the usual happy fashion of college girls, there 
are photograph souvenirs of many jolly occa 
sions, draperies, lounging pillows, and bric-d 
brace galore. Over in Stone Hall, a beautiful 
brick building five stories high, overlooking the 
lake, there are rooms for one hundred students; 
also for the botanical departments, recitation 
rooms, and several laboratories. But the charm 
of Stone Hall is its fine old Medizeval parlor two 
stories in height, with lofty fireplace and rich 
furnishing quite in tone, all suggesting an old 
English castle, with groups of retainers around 
the blazing hearth, and hounds dozing at their 
feet, dreaming of the chase, In odd corners of 
the great house one sees tennis rackets and boat 
oars, and with several tennis courts among the 
oaks on the lawn, and pretty boats dancing on 
the beckoning lake below, the Wellesley girl 
is often tempted to forsake her books for out-of 
door athletics. 

But with all its ample spaces Wellesley fails 
to furnish residence for its students. During 
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the scholastic year 1894-95 nearly all the enter 
ing class were obliged to seek rooms in the 
pleasant little town of Wellesley, something 
over a mile away, and either walk or ride to 
the grounds once, twice, or thrice daily. They 
tell us that Mr. Durant’s wildest expectations 
in the matter of numbers did not exceed eight 
hundred and fifty, but within the twenty years 
of the college life this number has more than 
doubled. 

Of the daily living of the Wellesley student 
the casual visitor receives many happy glimpses. 
That close study is the accepted order no one 
can doubt. Domestic work claims three-quar 
ters of an hour each day from all students 
residing on the college grounds, such serv 
ice generally including the lighter duties of 
the house, and this provision was made by the 
founder, Mr. Durant, in order to encourage the 
homely, practical virtues of ‘‘accuracy, un 
selfishness, self-reliance, and sympathy with all 
workers”; but the average Wellesley girl, look- 
ing over her own borders upon the fair college 
homes of her sister in which no domestic duties 
are required of the collegian, considers her fate 
in this respect rather exasperating. 

The Wellesley girl is mentally alert and 
always busy. Recreation claims only a just 
proportion of her time. Fields of knowledge 
are very dear to her, and she is noticeably and 
willingly studious. Fifty-nine hours of college 
work — twenty-six of which are given to re- 
quired studies, and the rest to elective studies 
wisely made subject to certain conditions—lead 
up to a degree at the end of four years, and this 
is arranged so that each student has fourteen 
hours a week during one year and fifteen dur 
ing the three other years. Before a degree is 
conferred the student must show that six courses 
have been taken, either three in each of two 
subjects, or else three or four courses in one 
subject, with two or three courses in one or 
two tributary subjects. 

Chemical laboratories afford accommodation 
for over two hundred students, and the physi- 
cal apparatus is valued at thirteen thousand 
dollars. Thirteen courses in philosophy are 
offered, with seminary courses for graduate 
students, a good number of whom are generally 
in residence 

The size of the faculty precludes a possibility 
of overcrowding in classes, and provides for a 
greater amount of special work than in some 
colleges. At Wellesley the title of professor is 
conferred upon all heads of departments, and 
though women constitute the larger proportion 
of instructors, the trustees are not afraid to ac- 
knowledge merit, by whomever it may be won. 
The privilege of a year’s vacation each seventh 
or Sabbatical year is a generous provision of 
the founder for all professors. This seventh 
year is usually spent abroad, under special 
direction of the college. 

The founder of Wellesley was a deeply re- 
ligious man, and by his desire the spiritual ele- 
ment of woman’s nature receives especial atten- 
tion here. Bible-study is required during fresh 
man year for one hour each week ; and during 
sophomore year, for two hours each week. Ex 
cellent courses for the two upper classes are 
offered, but are not required. Examinations 
in this study are conducted with the same de 
gree of thoroughness as those in secular studies. 
Witness the following : 

‘*Come down and have a nice game cf ten 
nis,” says a Wellesley freshman to a handsome, 
dark-eyed class-mate, a lineal descendant of 
the Pilgrims. ‘‘ Let the Bible examination 
take care of itself. A last year’s girl told me 
that if you only moralize enough it will take 
you through all right.” 

‘* Yes,” replied shrewd young Miss Cotton 
Mather. ‘‘ That is all very well so far as it 
goes, but all the moralizing in the world won't 
help you locate the territory of the Ammon 
ites.” And the game was postponed, 

For the benefit of students wishing to acquire 
some knowledge of music and art a special five- 
vears’ course in either of these branches is com 
bined with the classical or scientific course, and 
has proved very popular. By this means the 
student gains a creditable if not exhaustiv« 
knowledge of the more esthetic branches of 
learning. 

Cottage life at Wellesley is more quiet and 
home-like than life at College Hall or in the 
town, and consequently rooms in cottages are 
in great demand. Four cottages are within the 
grounds, and two at a little distance removed. 
In one of the latter two hundred students are 
allowed to take such a share in the domestic 
work that their expenses are materially dimin 
ished. A second cottage of this sort is now be 
ing built. Only one year’s residence in the 
cottages on the grounds is allowed to each stu 
dent, in order that the special privileges of 
such living may be enjoyed by many. 

It should be said that the various buildings 
seem to have been located with an eye to the 
picturesque rather than for the convenience of 
students, and the enforced tramps—even though 
the path winds through beautiful woods and 


up the hills —to recitation - halls, often taxes 
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over-much the strength of delicate girls. But 
with students pouring in from all parts of the 
country at such an engulfing rate, Wellesley 
has no occasion to deplore the conditions of her 
daily life. And this year she finds herself in a 
position to add fifty dollars to the expense cf 
the collegiate year, makiag a total of four hun- 
dred dollars to students residing in the college 
pre yper. 

Of societies and class organizations Wellesley 
students have their full share. On the upper 
floor of College Hall a large, handsome room, 
furnished by students, is devoted to the uses of 
two of the six literary societies; while on a 
heavy oak door near by, intruders are warned 
against trespassing on the sacred precincts of a 
third society, and a fourth, the ‘“* Agora,” in a 
cozy alcove on the same floor, devotes its ener- 
gies to the study and debate of the leading po- 
litical questions of the day. The ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Society ” is a regular branch of the London 
Shakespeare Society, whose publications are 
received by this ambitious and _ interesting 
branch, and each year a Shakespearean play is 
‘* Tau Zeta 
Epsilon” is devoted to the study of art, and 
‘Zeta Alpha” and ‘“ Phi Sigma” are chiefly 
bent on literary study. 


presented, usually on the campus. 


A Classical society, a 

3eethoven society, a glee and banjo club, 
of course, with a chapter of the ‘‘ College 
Settlement Association,” a ‘* College Chris- 
tian Association,” ‘‘ The Student Volunteers,” 
and the regular class orgauizations, are quite 
enough to keep alive the social spirit of Welles- 
ley students. 

Close proximity to Boston—the city is only 
fifteen miles away—permits a share in many 
valuable advantages. Concerts and lectures by 
men and women of world-wide fame are freely 
offered at the college during the winter season, 
while art galleries and other advantages are 
enjoyed by many collegians on recreation Mon- 
days. And the lover of long tramps sometimes 
takes a pleasant walk to the city, though she 
usually patronizes the railroad on the return 
trip. 

Since the death of Mr. Durant the good work 
wrought by him in close companionship with 
his talented wife has been carried on by Mrs. 
Durant. Her summer home adjoins the college 
grounds—which, it may be said, were once a 
part of the magnificent Durant estate—and now 
not only does the name of Pauline A. Durant 
appear on the list of trustees, but all the duties 
of secretary and treasurer are performed by 
her. 

Two grand /¢te days are peculiar to Welles- 
ley—both occurring in June—and the heart of 
every Wellesley graduate thrills as she recalls 
the delights of ‘‘ Tree Day” and ‘‘ Float Day.” 
The former, first in order of time, corresponds, 
in a measure, to class day at other colleges. 
On this occasion no outside visitors are admit- 
ted to the grounds, and the fancy of the college 
girl runs riot in the matter of costumes. The 
seniors appear in dignity, wearing the cap and 
gown which is their special prerogative, and 
their class-day exercises under the stately trees 
open the festivities of the day. The freshmen 
are next in importance on Tree Day, for the 
grand secret of their choice of a motto, class 
color and flower is to be revealed, the class tree 
is to be planted, and the s yphe mores deliver to 
their younger sister the famous spade, typical 
of intellectual delving, and rftake a formal ad- 
dress in honor of the presentation. The class 
also perform an original dance, which is sup- 
posed to express, in pantomime, some experi- 
ences of their first year at Wellesley. Each 
class preserves to the last the secret of its Tree- 
Day costume, which in some way includes the 
class color and flower. Pink, white, and deep- 
red roses, sweet peas with tiny gauze wings of 
lavender, gypsies, dryads, nymphs, and fairies, 
all find place in the long procession which winds 
in and out among the trees with a gypsy wagon 
bringing up the rear, perhaps, and finally rests 
in front of College Hall, where are held the 
formal exercises of the day. 

On Float Day the scene of festivities is 
beautiful Lake Waban, the pride of all Welles 
ley, and no college in the land can boast so 
ample and lovely a sheet of water at its very 
feet. None but good oarswomen are in evidence 
on this oceasion, and to-day the college exists 
for them. Each class furnishes a uniformed 
crew ; the boats are eight-oared cedar shells 
with sliding seats, and the rowing is scientific 
and graceful, for the crews have had special 
instruction all the year. Float-Day exercises 
begin at twilight, and hundreds of guests from 
everywhere line the banks and fill the reserved 
seats on the boat-house platform. As darkness 
falls the boats centre around a buoy, and with 
merry songs and vigorous applause Float Day 
glides away into the darkness of a memory. 

The college issues a monthly periodical, The 
Wellesley Magazine; The True Blue and The 
Phi Siqma Rebound are edited respectively by 
the ‘‘ Zeta Alpha” and the “ Phi Sigma” so 
cieties, while the annual Legenda is a faithful 
reminiscence of Wellesley College life for the 
year, HELEN MARSHALL NORTH, 
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Typical Republican judge, appointed 
by Democratic court 
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Polling-place at Durhamville. 





W. P. Caldwell, father of the 
Contest bill. 


Legal Republican ballots refused by Democratic 
election officers 







Henry W. McCorry, originator of the 


A Democratic judge of election 
counting-out scheme. 


carries off the ballot-box. 
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H. Clay Evans, legally elected Governor. 
Photograph by Schmedling. 






Governor ‘Turney refuses representatives of the press access 
to the official returns. 
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Speaker of the Senate reading the election returns 
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Tenn: asee Capitol Building. Polling-place devised by Democrats. 


THE ELECTION CONSPIRACY IN TENNESSEE—MEIHODS EMPLOYED BY THE DEMOCRATS TO COUNT OUT THE LEGALLY ELECTED REPUBLICAN 
GUVERNOR,.—Drawn By E. J. Meeker FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THUSS AND SKETCHES BY FREDERICK THOmMPSON.—(SEE PaGE 184 ] 
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“Yer can’t ’scape it, brudderin an’ sisters ; yer can’t ’scape it; de judgment’s a-comin’, suah |” 
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Atlanta and the Inter- 
national Exposition. 


Every day brings clearer evidence of the 
fact that the Cotton States and International 
Exposition to be held at Atlanta this year will, 
indeed, be international in its scope of useful- 
ness and interest. The proud and dauntless 
Gate City of the South will come to the front 
with one of the greatest expositions of the age. 

A glance far over the areaof Piedmont Park, 
all graded and terraced and dotted with foun- 
dations for the handsome buildings now in 
course of construction ; a survey of one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine acres of land fairly grow- 
ing into a garden of loveliness, with a glimpse 
of the splendid building going up in the name 
of the national government on one of the high- 
est elevations, overlooking a dozen other hand- 
some structures scattered here and there amid 
the rising hills and sunny slopes ; a view of the 
spacious avenues, all paved in crushed lime- 
stone, and of the lake whose waters cover thir- 
teen acres and touch the threshold of all the 
main buildings throughout the park—these, 
with a knowledge of the efforts being put forth 
by all the great nations of the civilized world 
for comprehensive exhibits, are quite sufficient 
to show bow great a mistake it is to fancy*that 
the Cotton States and International Exposition 
has been built upon a trifling plan. 

It is not difficult to estimate the great im- 
portance of the exposition in the South this 
year as a commercial factor. All of the South- 
ern republics prominent in the affairs of the 
world’s commerce, such as Mexico, Venezuela, 
the Argentine Republic, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, and others, have already signified their 
acceptance of the invitation to bring handsome 
exhibits, and commissioners have been sent to 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Uraguay, Salvador, Costa Rica, and 
other Powers of South America, to enlist their 
co-operation also. 

The European governments are taking a 
lively interest in the exposition also, and it is 
certain that many of them will have displays 
on the grounds. These nations will be especially 
well represented in the department of art. 

By legislative enactment or otherwise all of 
the Southern States will have comprehensive 
and attractive displays at the exposition. 
Louisiana was the first State to make an ap- 
propriation ; then followed South Carolina 
through its business leagues, Arkansas through 
its commissioner of mines, manufactures, and 
agriculture, Georgia through its Legislature, 
and Florida through its phosphate and railway 
enterprises. The State of Illinois may make an 
appropriation, and the Governors of Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, and Oklahoma have ap- 
pointed commissioners to gather displays from 
their respective States. All of the States of the 
Union are awakening to an appreciation of the 
importance of the great exposition of 1895. 

The promoters of the exposition are the lead- 
ing men of finance in the South. President C. 
A. Collier, so well known as the head official of 
the Capital City Bank, of Atlanta, has entered 
into the work of guiding the affairs of the ex- 
position with great spirit and enthusiasm, and 
to his excellent management and direction is 
due in a large measure the success already as- 
sured. He is ably assisted by Edmund A. Fel- 
der, who was prominently connected with the 
Worlt’s Fair and the Midwinter exposition at 
San Francisco ; J. R. Lewis, secretary; A. L. 
Kontz, treasurer ; Alexander W. Smith, audi- 
tor ; Grant Wilkins, chief engineer ; S. M. In- 
man, chairman of the finance committee ; J. 
W. English, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee ; and W. G. Cooper, commissioner of the 
department of publicity and promotion. 

The financial resources of the exposition are 
thus stated : 


Local subecriptions.... .. ...... seeeeee $225,000 
. ... sca apnedeee syeeteen 75.000 
Space (estimated). . 100,000 
Bonds ih eanacenae . 800,000 
Gate receipts over bonds (estimated)........ 1,000,000 
Light, power, etc.... 25,000 
DEED onc oo senscceocecese 200,000 


$1.945,000 

saneenae 262,000 

$2,207,000 

In addition to the building which the national 

government will erect for the purpose of a 

national exhibit, contracts have been let for 
the following structures : 


Mannfactares and Liberal Arts............ 216x370 feet 
Ic og ccon coated cee a ee 100x500 feet 
Micerals and Forestry............ .. 80x220 feet 
PE cB eUilbbadeneedenecdccsccectce 150x300 feet 


I Die cctceedecee ; 
Transportation (nearly completed) 
CE 110x220 feet 
tie case, oc cenecpen el 100x245 feet 
Negro building................. pewsdenty 100x300 feet 


or 91x250 feet 
caeienh 126x413 feet 


Arrangements have been made with President 
Diaz, of Mexico, for a splendid exhibit from 
that interesting country. Venezuela has, through 
its minister of foreign affairs, determined upon 
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a very extensive display ; Italy will have an 
exhibit covering ten thousand square feet ; 
Austria and Hungary will have an exhibit 
covering five thousand square feet, and several 
of the South Sea Islands will have corners of 
their own in the buildings. The interest in the 
exposition manifested by the railroads of the 
country has ripened in many instances into the 
determination to have buildings and display- 
halls at the exposition, giving striking and at- 
tractive exhibits of the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the regions of country they trav- 
erse. 

Of course there is to bean amusement feature 
to the South’s exposition—a Midway Plaisance, 
or something which by any other name would 
fill the bill. Hagenbesk, with his famous train 
ed wild animals, including seven hundred and 
fifty monkeys ; Buffalo Bill, the scenic rail- 
way, the mystic maze, Edison’s wonders, the 
Mexican village, the Guatemalan village with 
Carib Indians, the Indian village, the Esqui- 
meau village, the German village, the Chinese 
village, the Oriental village, and a thousand and 
one villages of similar stripe which made the 
Midway Plaisance of the great World’s Fair at 
Chicago a weird and ‘‘ woozy ” spot of earth, 
will swoop down and pitch their tents within the 
confines of Piedmont Park when the flags are 
set flying and the gates thrown open to the 
nations of the civilized world. 

REMSEN CRAWFORD. 


‘* Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.’’ 


THERE are to-day but two first-class stock 
theatres that conserve the traditions of the 
classical English drama, and maintaiu com- 
panies of players capable of interpreting its 
standard works with anything like complete- 
ness, material elaboration, and artistic care. 
One of these theatres is Mr. Irving’s, in Lon- 
don ; the other is Mr. Daly’s, in New York. 
Mr. Irving has the advantage of being a great 
actor as well as a great manager, and so able 
personally to embody the heroic ré/es in the 
plays which he produces, or revives from the 
traditions of the past. Mr. Daly, on his part, 
has twenty-five years’ experience in the direc- 
tion of a high-grade stock theatre, and the 
forming of a company of players whose con- 
stant practice in light modern comedy gives 
them a versatility and vivacity quite un- 
rivaled. These two representative managers 
frequently interchange visits, so that the succes- 
sive productions of each are followed with ap- 
preciative interest by the entire English-speak- 
ing world. 

Mr. Daly’s latest offering is the current re- 
vival of the delightful but comparatively unfa- 
miliar Shakespearean comedy, ‘*‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” It is something like half a century, 
we are told, since this work was last represent- 
ed on the stage. This is perhaps easy to be ac- 
counted for, not only from the decadence of 
‘legitimate ” stock companies, but also from 
the nature of the play itself. ‘‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” is a gracile, pleasing, poetic 
comedy, evidently of Shakespeare’s earlier 
period. It is in the familiar Italian setting, 
and, while presenting nothing very forcible in 
plot or action, is notable as containing in rudi- 
mentary form a number of ideas, both in 
characterization and incident, easily recogniz- 
able, which foreshadow features subsequently 
wrought out by the poet in his maturer works, 
such as ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” ‘‘ As You Like It,” and ‘**‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” What we find here, above all, is the 
felicity of phrase, the magic eloquence of meas- 
ured line, with its never-failing under-current 
of human emotion, that gives to the least of the 
master’s plays its passport to immortality. 

Of course the stage version is not the reading 
version ; it is not, never can be, and does not 
need to be, with Shakespeare—nor, indeed, with 
any of the classic dramatists over a century 
old. In the present arrangement of the ‘‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ” the story is told in four 
acts instead of five. Cuts and transpositions 
have been freely made, with the effect of con- 
centrating and quickening the action—in fact, 
it moves rather too quickly, at one or two 
points, to be clearly followed by a spectator 
who may chance to be unfamiliar with the text. 
However, it may safely be assumed that the 
adaptation as a whole is as judicious as possi- 
ble. In one or two features it is strikingly 
novel and artistic—notably in the transfer of 
the epilogue from ‘‘ Henry VIIL.,” very sweetly 
spoken by Miss Rehan : 


, 


——* I fear, 
All the expected good we are like to hear 
For this play at this time, is only in 
The merciful construction of good women ; 
For such a one we shew'd them : If they smile, 
And say, ‘twill do, I know, within a while, 
All the best men are ours ; for ‘tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid them clap." 
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And so they did clap, and voice their ap 
plause in no uncertain tones, on the first night, 
when, after the serenade to Silvia upon the 
fairy-like scene of the palace court in the third 
act, Mr. Daly and his company were repeatedly 
called before the curtain. The setting of Julia’s 
garden, overlooking fair Verona, forms one of 
the most beautiful stage pictures ever shown in 
New York; and the forest scene, with its ro 
mantic suggestion of the Woods of Arden, is 
grandly picturesque. The characters are cos 
tumed with all the sumptuous grace of fifteenth 
century Venetia. Nor should a word of recog 
nition be left unsaid for the rich and recherch« 
music which so potently aids the poetic en- 
chantment of this representation. 

How do Mr. Daly’s distinctively 
themselves in these trying 
admi 


modern 
players acquit 
Shakespearean rdles ? 
The music of English verse falls with 


As an ensemble, 
rably. 
smooth precision from their lips, and this alone 
is a proud distinction. At least two members 
of the company find means to distinctly add to 
the high favor in which they have long since 
established themselves with the public. Miss 
Rehan as Ju/ia has no opportunities compar- 
able to those afforded her, for example, in parts 
like Rosalind or Viola. For this very reason 
she deserves high praise for the true tenderness 
and willful charm with which she invests the 
character. 
Crab, gives so delightful a performance that 
one fancies in him all the traits of the ideal low 
comedian of classic English drama. Mr. Clarke 
as the Duke, and Messrs. John Craig and Frank 


Mr. Lewis, as Launce, with his dog 


Worthing as Valentine and Proteus respectively, 
do not lack distinction in their parts ; while 
Miss Maxine Elliott is a beautiful brunette 
Silvia, who presents an effective foil to Julia’s 
sunny fairness. 

It is gratifying to bear witness to the un- 
equivocal success of the ‘* Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” in this revival which triumphantly 
refutes the old managerial proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘ Shakespeare spells bankruptcy.” 

HENRY TYRRELL. 





A Discreditable Report. 


THE financial report of the Princeton foot 
ball association for the season of 1894 shows a 
deficit of $2,152.09, the first to occur in a number 
of years. Considering the fact that $20,776.22, 
representing receipts from games and miscel 
laneous sources, had been paid into the treasury 
of the association, the shortage becomes a mat- 
ter of more than passing interest. Glancing at 
the list of liabilities, which foots up a grand 
total of $22,928.31, the following item attracts 
attention — ‘*‘ Coacher’s expenses,” $2,129.94, 
which figure is greater by $69.43 than the sum 
total of the following five important items : 


Rubbers, attendants, etc Set $403 50 
Doctors and drugs.... Se Oe 798 29 
Stages and conveyances.... ; cedar eae 440.25 
Miecellaneous ................ coves, Gen 
Typewriting oo , eeap 45.62 


$2,060.51 

It cost but $820.82 more to run the training- 
table for regulars, substitutes, second eleven 
men, and others than to pay this coacher’s bill, 
while ‘‘ suits and supplies ” reached a figure less 
by $544.40. What, now, is to be inferred from 
these brief comparisons? Simply that it cost 
Princeton management a pretty figure, to say 
the least, to secure graduate talent to drill the 
team. In other words, Princeton coachers, or 
to be more explicit, Philip King, a time-honor- 
ed and a world-famous athlete of Princeton, re- 
ceived compensation other than actual expenses 
to coach his old play-fellows. 

At Harvard, for instance, old foot ball men 
coach by invitation of the captain, getting as a 
reward only free meals at training-table and 
railroad expenses, with the exception now and 
then, in the case of a coach who spends a week 
or more at Cambridge, when his lodgings bill 
is settled by the management. Now were we 
to assume that six coachers spent sixty days 
outright in Cambridge—almost the entire play- 
ing season—and it cost the management three 
dollars a man daily, then the total expense 
would have footed up $1,080, or $1,049.94 less 
than Princeton’s outlay for coaching last year. 
Railroad fares are not included in this exam 
ple, but it must be considered that the assump- 
tion of six men for sixty days is altogether an' 
absurdly high average, which, however, causes 
the Princeton figures to become even more con- 
spicuous. 

When Philip King, of Tiger foot-ball and base- 
ball fame, took charge of the coaching last 
year, it was whispered about that the consider 
ation granted to him outside of actual expenses 
was a tidy sum. 
to have been verified, for it is not to be thought 
for a moment that $2,129.94 represents only 
bona fide expenses. But the fact that King re- 


The whisper would now seem 


ceived a consideration to coach becomes more 
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than interesting when taken in conjunction with 
the rumor at present in circulation to the effect 
that he will play foot-ball with the Orange 
Athletic Club team the coming season. It may 
be said on this score right now that just as sure 
as his name is proposed the Crescent Athletic 
Club officials will enter a protest. In such an 
event the figures $2,129.94 will play an impor- 
tant rdé/e in proving King a professional accord- 
ing to the playing rules of the American Foot- 
ball Union. 

Commenting upon the report as a whole, it is 
simply discreditable and the deficit a disgrace. 
But Princeton stands not alone in a wanton 
waste of money in running her foot-ball inter- 
ests. Yale is ‘‘ in it,” so is Harvard, and other 
But the 
time is not in the distant future when college 
elevens will travel as did the fellows of ten 


colleges almost without exception. 


years ago, in second-class coaches; will be 
forced to be content with the essentials and not 
the luxuries incident to traveling and training ; 
and instead of getting not less than a half 
dozen different trophies for winning a cham- 
pionship, will get what the teams of old did, 
namely ; a simple little gold foot-ball and a 
picture of the team, unframed, and mounted 
simply on card-board. 

Former Captain Emmons of Harvard was 
eminently right when, in a recent article upon 
foot-ball, he deplored the *‘ extravagance from 
start to finish” of the up-to-date foot-ball man- 
agement. 

PRINCETON ESCHEWS PENNSYLVANIA. 

Princeton has refused to play base-ball with 
the nine of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
gives in brief this reason : ‘‘ Because the games 
occasion bitterness of feeling between the two 
institutions.” naturally 
deny that such can possibly be a real or true 


Pennsylvania men 


reason, and size up the situation in some such 
words as these : 


** The real cause is to be found in an examination 
of the results of the contests between the two insti- 
tutious during 1894. In base-ball Princeton won the 
first game by a score of 4 to 3. Pennsylvania won 
Princeton refused 
to play the third or deciding game. In track ath- 
letics Pennsylvania made 37% peints at the Prince- 


the second by a score of 22 to 9 


ton open games on May 5th, while Princeton made 
only 25. On May 15th Pennsylvania defeated Prince 
toa in the annual relay race by more than forty 
yards. At the Mott Haven athletic games, held in 
New York on May 25th, Pennsylvania seored 204 
points, while Princeton did not score a single point. 
In foot-ball Pennsylvania won the annual game bya 
score of 12 to 0.” 

The implication of these words is, unquestion- 
ably, that Princeton is afraid to play, fearing 
defeat, and all that defeat is now pretty gener- 
ally conceded to imply, to wit: the influencing 
of youths contemplating a college career to 
change their choice of college. It is for the 
public to pass judgment. 
is true: 


This much, however, 
For the past few years there has been 
much feeling of a bitter and an antagonistic 
kind shown in contests between representatives 
of the competing teams and their following of 
college ** chummies.” 

FooT-BALL REFORM IN SIGHT. 

Foot-ball reform is at last in sight, and it is 
expected that the near future will mark a num-_ 
ber of meetings of representative experts of the 
game who shall consider the subject in all its 
phases and completely. Heretofore, in no sin- 
gle instance has the work of foot-ball legislators 
been even one-quarter thorough. The reform 
convention of 1895, however, promises great 
things, which in the past have been impossible 
for the reason that the work has been attempted 
by a few when by rights such undertakings 
should have received the combined thought and 
consideration in convention of a thoroughly 
well-organized body of men who had played 
the game recently or in the past, and others 
who had devoted to it the study of enthusiasts, 

John Bell, an enthusiast and a level-headed 
foot-ball adviser, sounds the true reform note 
when he says : 

**My own thought is that in the first place the foot- 
ball rules ought to be amended in a convention of 
the leading colleges and universities, where free and 
open discussion from every point of view can be 
had ; and to this end that in suchaconvention there 
ought to be a delegate from the faculty, from the 
alumni, and from the student body of each institu- 
tion represented, so that the subject might receive 
that broad, comprehensive, and non-partisan consid 
eration which it certainly merits, occupying, as it 
does, an important place in the life of every college 
and university, and affecting their relations with 
each other.” 

As early as January of this year LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY sounded the first note of the reform 
movement, and in detailing a plan of procedure 
that would be thorough and for the nonce satis- 
fying to public and players alike, suggested 
that inasmuch as the playing code was notori- 
ously obscure and incomplete, it should be torn 


_up first and an entirely new set framed. The 


work of framing new rules was then pointed 
out as a stupendous task, which could not be 
thoroughly undertaken by a committee of four 
men who had played the game a dozen years 
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ago, and of which numbers and constituency 
was the rules committee of 1594. It was then 
shown that while the advice of such men could 
not be other than valuable, and as such prove 
no uncertain element in convention, thereshould 
be thrown in the balance the experience of 
those who had played the game recently. 

Thus, not only should captains of teams of 
1894, say, be invited to attend a reforim assem- 
bly, but beforehand a systematic canvass should 
be made of the ideas of every foot-ball player— 
say in the six or eight foremost college teams of 


Ip 


last year. Not the least of reasons for such a 
procedure is found in the fact that the players 
to suggest reforms of the most value are the 
ones who have accustomed themselves to think, 
to use their heads in their play, and it is more 
often the player in the ranks than his captain 
who observes to advantage when the heat of 
battle rages fiercest. 

On March 6th Walter Camp, secretary of the 
advisory committee of the Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball Association, sent out the following letter, a 
perusal of which will show that the intention 
of the committee, in accordance with the above 
suggestions, is to give every one, rather than the 
few, a chance to express an opinion : 

* New Yor City, March 2d, 1895. 

“Dear Str:—Last year the advisory committee 
adopted in toto the foot-ball rules proposed by the 
University Athletic Club, and regret that this club has 
not taken up the matter further, some revision of 
rules having been called for annually since the intro- 
duction of the game 

* The signed and published statements of the cap- 
tains of some of the most prominent teams offer, how- 
ever, an indication of the general desire and are there 
fore appended 

“The committee begs to ask your co-operation in 
securing a consensus of opinion upon these points 
and has adjourned the annual meeting for a period of 
two weeks. You are earnestly requested to forward 
your views regarding the effect and proper wording 
of such rules, as weil as any other suggestions regard- 
ing the play. Very truly yours, 

* Apvisory Commirres, I. F B. A. 

* Address Drawer 71, New Haven, Connecticut.” 

The letter was accompanied by statements 
from the captains of the Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Pennsylvania teams of 1895, which, 
though incomplete and perhaps failing to ex- 
press a tenth part of their views on the subject, 
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yet seemed sufficient to give recipients of the 
letter a cue, as it were, to their meditations. 

So put on your thinking-caps, lovers of foot- 
ball, send in results care ‘‘ Drawer 71, New 
Haven,” at an early day, and stand not on 
ceremony should the above letter of the com- 
mittee fail to reach you. The more suggestions 
the merrier, and better the results. 





{ “1 


loses Rockwell Crow. 


NEw YorkK offers no better illustration of the 
possibilities which a combination of youth, tal- 
ent, and industry may attain than the remark- 
able carecr of Moses Rockwell Crow. Born in 
Seneca Falls, New York, in 1855, his early edu 
cation was obtained in the public schools of 
Elmira. Removing to New York in 1876, he 
read law with a prominent metropolitan firm, 
and in 1880 was graduated from Columbia law 
school with the degree of LL.B. His ability 
was apparent from the outset, and in the ex- 
tensive law practice which soon came to him 
Mr. Crow became personally interested in the 
vast water, railway, and other properties of 
which he is to-day the leading spirit. The op- 
portunities offered by an intelligent control of 
such vast interests were at once recognized by 
Mr. Crow, and he speedily demonstrated his 
force as an original thinker, advocate, and 
director. He examined the water-works systems 
of the world, not overlooking the marvelous 
aqueducts of the ancients, and soon, himself, 
developed intoa water expert, a water engineer, 
and a water capitalist, becoming prominent in 
the construction of water-works for the city of 
Mexico and several South American cities. 
Feats of engineering which other scientists had 
deemed impossible he proved entirely feasible ; 
and of these are many which demonstrate his 
superlative ability, and which will remain monu- 
ments to his genius when the effort of contem- 
poraneous talent has been found wanting. He 
also became financially interested in develop- 
ments in South Africa. Mr. Crow’s principal 
work, however, has been in connection with 
water companies in the West, and also the three 


great water companies which he immediately 
controls, and which supply all the territory from 
the Harlem River to Sing Sing, and from Long 
Island Sound to the Hudson River, furnishing 
water for over one hundred thousand people, 
and many great manufacturing concerns. In 
1891 the War Department contracted with Mr. 
Crow to submit a plan by which water should 
be delivered inside the forts and defenses of the 
military reservation of Fort Schuyler (which 
defends the approach to New York from the 
Sound) in such manner as to render interference 
or cutting off by an enemy 
impossible, and that in 
case of war the govern- 
ment should have the right 
to fortify and defend the 
mains and plant outside its 
jurisdiction, but by means 
of which the water was to 
be cx mveyed. 

Mr. Crow was eminently 
successful in meeting all of 
these conditions and in the 
solution of this problem as 
a whole. Another of his 
great feats of engineering 
was the construction of a 
submarine water-line 
under Long Island Sound 
to Hart’s Island, to sup- 
ply the five thousand met- 
ropolitan paupers and 
lunatics maintained there. 
This work will be appreci- 
ated when it is stated that 
the main is a mile long, 
and was laid in eighty 
feet of water by divers, 
and is the longest and 
largest submarine fresh- 
water main in the world. 
Another great and success- 
ful undertaking was to 
supply water for the Mor- 
ris Park race-course, one 
of the largest tracks in the 
world, and the only one 
supplied by such a system. 

Although largely inter- 
ested financially in his own 
creations and in real es- 
tate, Mr. Crow is in no 
sense a speculator, and in 
the accumulation of his 
wealth he has been unaid- 
ed save by clear penetra- 
tion, phenomenal discern- 
ment, dash, and good 
judgment. Mr. Crow is 
also a large holder of 
stocks of street-railways, 
gas companies, and banks, 
in which he takes an act- 
ive interest, and is inter- 
ested actively in many 
charities, 


OUR PUZZLE 
CORNER. 


By Sam. Loyp. 
WHIST PRACTICE. 

THE trick of Problem 
No. 9 turned upon the keeping of the lead with A, 
which could only be done by a clever discard of 
heart ace by C. The slip of giving a club to B 
in place of a spade, there being no trumps, 
created confusion despite of its prompt correc- 
tion. The intended solution shows that A and 
B should take four tricks as follows: A leads 
the spade queen, to which C discards his heart 
ace. Whether B then leads hearts or spades, A 
takes three tricks and throws the last one in 

diamonds to C. It was correctly solved by 
Miss T. E. Allen. C. H Arnold, F. Buckley, C. M 
Bright, E. D. Brown, A. Boekins, E. F. Bullard, Jr., 
Cc. A. Beswick, J. G. Brown, * P. H. BY’ Thomas 
Carr, J. W. Crawford, W. W. Cressey, G. Downs, W 
P. Edwards, C. L. Eberle, C. H. Earle, L. A. Fish, W 
Falconer, W. W. Fisk, H. Fraser. C. N. Gowen, O 
Gifford, C. Henry, W. H. Haskell, 8S. Henry, H.S 
Haskell, E. W. Hoyt, H. A. Harden, Mary B. Haz 
zard, H. G. Jackson, W. Jones, M. L. Kimball, W. 
Kirby, Mrs. C. W. List, E. Loomis, C. A. Moody, D 
McMartin, W. B. Morningstern,. Mrs. D. MeClinch, 
T. D. Martin, H. McCullough, Miss H. T. Menner, 
Dr. W. T. Montgomery, P. C. Nugent. H. Negus. Dr 
W. Orr. W. B. Parsons, E. J. Peck, A. Peckham, O. J 
Pape, H. W. Pickett, J. E. Quimby. **A R.,dr.,” 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Porter Stafford, Singleton. Raby Scruggs, Dr. Tyler, 
C.K. Thompson, Mildred Vincent, C. E Wolfe, G. W. 
Wales, A. Weihl, Hl. Walters, and W. Young 

All others claimed that A and C could score 
but three tricks. Here is a bright little ending 
given as Problem No 14: 
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Diamonds trumps. A leads, and with his 
partner C takes how many tricks against any 
possible play ? In response to many inquiries 
it is well to explain that in all whist problems 
the cards are supposed to be exposed, therefore 
the win by A and C must be absolutely forced 
in spite of any possible opposition on the part of 
Bor D. It has been claimed that the resource 
and trick of the game can be learned by the 
study of such problems better than by actual 
play. 

THE CHESS-BOARD. 
PROBLEM No. 9. By A. H. GANSSER, OF Bay 
Ciry, MICHIGAN. i 
Black. 


Yor. 


Wu 
ea) BD 


White. 


White to play and mate in two moves 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 6. By PLANK. 
White slack 
1 Q toQ B6 1 PtoQ@ 3. 


2 Bto Kt7 mate 
This very pretty problem was correctly 
solved by Messrs. T. Cox, A. Ingall, B. Hall, 


(Continued on page 192.) 


Healthy Children 


come from healthy mothers. And mothers will 
certainly be healthy if they'll take Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Nothing can equal it in 
building up a woman’s strength, in regulating 
and assisting all her natural functions. It less- 
ens the pains and burdens of child-bearing, sup- 
ports and strengthens weak, nursing mothers, 
and promotes an abundant secretion of nourish- 
ment. 

It’s an invigorating, restorative tonic, a sooth- 
ing and bracing nervine, and a remedy for 
woman's ills and ailments. In every chronic 
‘‘female complaint” or weakness, it acts so 
beneficially that, once used, itis always in favor. 

* 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on ¢ 


* 2. 


postal-card, A trial costs you nothing. 


Baking 
Powder 
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MUSIC HALL, COLLEGE HALL FROM THE LAKE, 











NOKUMBEGA COTTAGE, 





STONE HALL. NEW BOAT-HOUSE, 


AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR WOMEN,—II. A GLIMPSE OF WELLESLEY.—From Puorocraprss,—{Skz PaGE 185.) 









































EAST—A BODY OF CHINESE TROOPS, NEAR LAICHOW, ON THE WAY TO CHE-FOO. 


London Graphic. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN GERMANY—A RUNNING SLEDGE RACE IN THE 
SUBURBS OF BERLIN.—London Daily Graphic 








POPULAR FESTIVAL AT TOKIO, JAPAN, IN CELEBRATION OF THE CAPTURE OF PORT ARTHUR —L’Jllustrazione Italiana, 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN [LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{SEE PaGeE 
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Our Puzzle Corner. 
(Continued from page 189.) 


Porter Stafford, N. P. Tyler, A. H. Baldwin, 
W. R. Walsh, D. F. Stillman, C. Darby, A. D. 
Ross, A. H. Gansser, T. C. McIlvaine, Walter 
Fogg, T. C. Kellogg, H. B. Whitaker, P. Hib- 
bard, C. V. Smith, J. S. Collins, H. S. McFad- 
den, W. Strong, and H. Ernst. 
key moves which will not mate if black plays 
the best defense. 
prize position of the Saginaw Valley Chess 
Association. 


Many gave 


This week’s problem was the 


SO UNLUCKY. 

Mrs. VERA SwHorRT— “Everything goe 
against us, it seems.’ 

‘* What’s the matter, dear ?” 

Mrs. Vera Short—‘ John’s so unlucky ! Sal- 
ary reduced and nothing goes right. Would 
you believe, dear ? John ’s been carrying a five- 
thousand accident policy for three years and 
hasn't realized one cent. (Sighs.) And the 
trolleys running, too !"—Judge. 


Visitor— 


AN APPROPRIATE ANTHEM. 

CAWKER—“ The quartette at our church has 
a rare appreciation of the fitness of things.” 

Cumso—“ That’s a good quality in a quar- 
tette.” 

Cawker—‘ That’s what it is. Last Sunday, 
after Dr. Thirdly took his seat, having preached 
a sermon one hour and a quarter long, the quar- 
tette arose and sang that dear old hymn begin 
ning, ‘ And are we still alive ?’”—Judge. 


DONT WORRY YOURSELF 


and don’t worry the baby: avoid both unpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. 
Don't use solid preparations 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the 
New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 
Ir leads the world of travel in all things— 
In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 
It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting, baths, 
Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.” 
It gives to all desiring privacy, ‘ 
Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 
It is the shortest, quickest, best of lines 
From North and East to South and West. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 
Others may emulate, but equal, none, 
THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA, 





NATURAL domestic champagnes are now very pop- 
ular. A fine brand called * Golden Age” is attracting 
attention. 





SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 
marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin 
J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére. Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


Lapigs never have any dyspepsia after a wineglass 
of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. HuneerForp, Box A. 281, 
Albion, Michigan. 





NOT SICK ENOUGH FOR THE DOCTOR, 
but a little out of sorts. Ripans Tabules would serve 
in your cas>. It is well to have them on hand for just 
such occasions. 





Tue Sohmer Piano has successfully passed the 
most severe critical test by the highest musical 
talent in the world 


A GREAT MEDICINE. 


Cod-liver Oil is useful 
beyond any praise it has 
ever won, and yet few are 
willing or can take it in 
its natural state. Scoti’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
is not offensive; it is al- 
most palatable. 

Children like it. It is 
Cod-liver Oil made more 
effectual, and combined 
with the Hypophosphites 
its strengthening and 
flesh-forming powers are 
largely increased. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 


Scott & Bowne. N. Y, All Druggists, 50c, and $1. 





Infant Health is a valus | 


“Scratch my Back” 


Is the cry of thousands afflicted with 
; distressing irritations of the skin, | 
and who live in igno- 
rance of the fact that 
a warm bath with 


(uticury 
¥ SOAP > 


| 


| 
| 






and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, will afford in- 
stant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy cure when physicians 
hospitals, and all else fail. 

Sold throuchout the world. British depot: New BERY, Lon 


don. Portex Drve & Cuem. Corp.. Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 


very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is cnly 24 hours away ; 


Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


““AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
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¥ IST UPON HAVING 
TANDARD 
OAPS. 


PITTS 


ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
BEST KNOWN, AND MOST 
AGREEABLE OF ALL IS 


| CONSTANTINE’S 


A healing and beauti- 
fying skin soap which is | 
equally useful for the | 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 

— DRuGGisTs .— 


} 


| 


PINE TAR SOAP. 





Persian Healing. 





Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








| 33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bp all Druggists, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


— §-0-H-M-E-R. 
TAMAR 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. (}RILLON, 





MERCENARY WRETCH. 
‘Well, did I make a good witness ?” 
“Yes ; between you and that stu 
pid jury you knocked me out of a clean hun- 
dred.” 


CLIENT 


Lawyer 


Client—** Why, I won the case, didn’t I ?” 
Lawyer—* That’s just the trouble. Il wanted ; 
a chance to appeal.” —J/udge. | 


Ir the British should fight to get our gold 
they’d get whipped—there’s consolation in that 


reflection.-—Judge. 


‘* To kiss means death,” says the poet of the 
Atlanta Constitution. Very well. Here is a 
method of suicide that is going to be extremely 
popular.—/udge. 





I) 50 CIGARSANOWATCH$2.95 


95@ 

. 

=—,) i CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and 
{ = \ address, and we willsend to you by express, one box con- 
: taining 60 of Our Celebrated Perfectos3 1-2 in. 
. ON 10¢. Cigars, and in the same package @ genuine 
MY, Leavy Gop Piatep Watca, stem winder and set. 
) ter, finely finished train jeweled balance, dust 
VA\ proo fease splendid timekeeper. A written guar- 
antee for 6 Years sent with every watch; You ex- 
ymine the goods and if satisfactory, pay the ex- 
press agent $2.95 and express charges, the 60 
@O Cicansand GotpPiars Warcu are yours. 

SY WESTERN UNION MFG. CO., 
281 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 















Ales 


RE THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


price. 


agent hasn't it. 


22 Ib. Scorcher, - 
23 Ib. Ladies’, - = 





| 
| 


Insist on having the Waverley 
Catalogue ‘' 








when you 
call for 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 







Th n LOOK forthe letters ‘SH. & M.” on the 
label, and take no other, no matter what the clerk may 
tell you. 

For sale by all dry goods dealers. 








A set of the*' S. H. & M."’ miniature figure es 
ing t t Parisian tumes, with Bookl w 
to B ne Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 


Address 


ess 
The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 





| *¢S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





ICYCLES. 





GRADES. 


Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel 


Can be delivered from factory if 
|’ Free by Mail. 


- $85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
75- Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. Ae 





. Rae’s Lucca Oi sa 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
: 


**For Purity, Sweetness, 
**For Excellence of the Product 


and Size of Manutacture. 


3° * 
gi cae 7, 
Established 1836. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy, 


and Fine, Olive Flavor.?? 





gists. Sent by mail 


PILE 








DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINTMEN 


Pites. Gives instant relief. Every box is warranted. Sold by drug- 


Is & SURE CURE 
for all kinds of 


on receipt of price, 50 cents and $1.00 per box. 


WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Props., Cleveland, 0. 




















esces UL 
WiiiramM A. Hammonp, M.D., = 
Maxuion HvutcuHinson, M.D., e = 
Physicians-in-Chief. Ss ' NIT ' RI UM 
' =<: For Diseases of the Nervous 
Oe = 2 System and of the Skin. 

e— The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity —in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, & 
address either = 

ae moc \ i 
Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, cs 
WASHINGTON, D. C, Correspondence with physicians requested. = 
DOUUDDseeeeeeenecegnceneescarsserseeeannrenseveeee on Ti 








about splendid 


months, 


MEN CO WILD 


teeth. Therefore, fair ladies, it behooves you to 


know that Sozodont makes them glitter like Orient pearls. 
By this pure Vegetable Dentifrice the enamel is rendered im- 
pervious to decay, all discolorations are removed, the gums be- 
come hard and rosy, and the breath is rendered pure and sweet. 
No lady ever used Sozodont without approving of its cleans- 
ing and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists and scien- 
tific men, speak volumes of praise for its merits. 
contains not one particle of acid or any ingredient whatever 
that will injure the enamel, and is free from the acrid proper- 
ties of Tooth Pastes, etc. One bottle Sozodont will last six 


Sozodont 





“Tt may be true what some men Say, 


Itmaun be true gg 


PUBLIC, 


endorses*® 
Iris asolid cakeo 







pwhata men say,” 


OPINION 


Sapolio.— ¥ 
couring soap-:- 





For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 


best article of this kind in the world. 


and, although it costs a trifle 
outlast two cakes of cheap 
Any 


cheapest in the end. 


reasonable price, 


It knows no equal, 
more its durability makes it 
makes. It is therefore the 


grocer will supply it at a 


pats mee 





baenad 


+= agape uiesescae 

















Oe RagEE es 











Charles Gounod 


the well-known Composer, 
wrote of 






ry ae 
Vi SR £1 
THE IDEAL TONIC: 
‘¢Honor to « Vin Mariani,’ that 
admirable Tonic-Wine, which so 
often restored my strength.”’ 








Mailed Free. : 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 











Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vir Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


rom : 41 Bd. ae gard 62 WV. 15th 8t., New York. 


ONDON ; 239 Oxford Street 





LONDON. —™ 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. 
ation at top of Regent Street 
Americans. 
dhote. 


Unrivaled situ- 
t A favorite hotel with 
Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 


The Automatic Reel 
Nowa, 


Sx THE AUTOMATIGREEL 







It will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 
will wind up the lino 


slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack lino 
with it. It will save 


more fish than any 
other reel. Maxipula- 
ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N.Y 


Grearhenca LAD I ES ! ! 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15e. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 1b 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Send forterms. (Mention * Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Does it. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
Please mention this pap 















DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
fromall other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON Ear DruM Co., 


. § 102 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 
OMices: { Tise Broadway, New York, 


DRUM IN 
POSITION 


e FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 


= 
ved ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. John H. 

Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
. City, inventor of WoopsBury’s FactaL Soap 
Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology 


FORSTNER 






ae 


AUCER BIT. 
It bores round, oval, and square holes as smooth 
and polished as a gun-barrel. Especially adapted 
for fine carpentry, cat t or pattern work, — 
Sample sent on receipt of 56 cents. Liberal discounts 
to the trade. Sendfor price-list. For sale by all Hard 
ware Dealers. THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
313 and 315 Broadway, - - NEW YORK. 


THIS PAPER 1S PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 

















NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
7 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
eelected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and (supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— Civil Service 
Gazette.@ Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus ; ‘ 


MES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homcopathic Chem- 
aia ists, London, England. ° 


LOOD POISON 


Primary, Sec 
A SPECIALT Y onsirs‘o:rer 
tiary BLOOD POLSON -permanently 
cured in 15to85 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guaran~ 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
e, if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer~ 









nocha ! 
cury, iodide yoraee and still have aches and 


ains. Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
2imples, Copper Colored Spots, Uleers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows. apts | 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO! 

we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obst i- 
nate cases ond challenge the world fora 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 
bafiled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
cans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondl 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application. Address Cook REN EDY CU.w 
307 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, iLL. 


' 
H 


| 





Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE EASTERN War. 

WE give two additional illustrations of inci- 
dents connected with the war in the East. 
shows a Japanese celebration of the victory at 
Port Arthur, and another furnishes a glimpse 
of a typical body of Chinese soldiers on the 
march, The Japanese continue their victorious 
progress at all points, having recently capt- 
ured New-Chwang and other points in Man- 
churia 
great importance, as it cuts off Moukden and 
the surrounding region from river communica- 


The occupation of New-Chwang is of 


tion with the gulf of Lian-Tong, whence all 
At Tenchantai the Japa- 
nese captured all the war material of the 
from the field, left 
The creden- 


supplies are drawn. 


enemy, who, in flying 
two thousand dead and dying. 
tials of Li Hung Chang, as 
dor from China, are said to have been accepted 


peace ambassa- 


as satisfactory by Japan, and it is also stated 
that terms of peace have been indicated by the 
latter which China will probably accept ; but 
neither statement has positive confirmation, 
and it is quite safe to conclude that China will 
delay any final and decisive negotiations just as 
long as the arts of diplomacy will enable her to 
do so. 
BERLIN SKATING RACEs. 

We have already referred to the fact that the 
exceptionally severe weather of the present 
winter in Germany and elsewhere cn the con- 
tinent has led to a carnival of unaccustomed 
winter sports. In Berlin, where thcre have 
been heavy falls of snow, and ice has been 
plenty, the Swedish ‘‘ 
troduced, and 


Rennwolf” has been in- 
the rage in 
The peculiarities of the ma- 


races have been 
sporting circles. 
chine, which is a sort of push-sleigh worked by 
the foot, are portrayed in our illustration from 
the London Graphic. ‘The runner has one 
foot firmly fixed on one of the sleigh irons, 
while he propels the machine by the occasional 
back push of his other foot against the ice or 
snow. The iron runners of the ‘ Rennwolf?> 


| being from three to three and a half yards long, 








they are enabled to skate over inequalities in 
the track and patches of thin ice which with 
smaller machines would not support the travel- 
ers. 


GOT HIM IN A CORNER. 

‘*My dear, I don’t think those fowls you’ve 
served lately are spring chickens by any means,” 
said Mr. Bigstuff, after supper the other even- 
ing. 

‘* No, dear,” replied his better-half, ‘‘ nor do 
I think this is a spring bonnet by any means.” 

She got her spring bonnet next day, and he 
got spring chicken thereafter.—Judge. 


A fine 14k. goid placed wateh paper. 


to every reauer ofthis 

Written guarantee for 6 yrs.sent with each watch. Cutthis 
out and send it to us with your fullname and address, 
and we will send you one of theseelegant richly jew- 
eled gold finished watches by express for examination 
and if you thinkit equal in appearance to 8 $25 gold 
watch, pay our sample price e Sand it is yours. 
Weeend with the watch our guarantee thatyou can 
me within one year if not satisfac- 

lor cause the sale of siz wl 
Write at once as we shall seod 


























< give youone 

my outsamplcs for 60 days only 

erruwinp CHICAGO WATCH CO., 
Gents’ or Ladies’ Size 281 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS: 





and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and pro- 
duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 

A'l drucgists or by mail 50 
‘ents. d44stone St.,N.Y. ? 





MO N EY Any one desiring to in- 
vest from $25 upwards 

(safety guaranteed) with 

large, quick returns can Address. (enclosing stamp,) 


Box 547, Paterson, N. J. 





























“% QD. -L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 


£ sor invalid 
r— sy 6in. of floor room; new, scientific, dura- 
CoRR ble, -ndorsed by 100,000 physi- 

5, lawyers, clergymen, editors and 
others now usingit. Illustrated circu- 
lar, 40 engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 East 14th Street. New York. 


Borof 50 Cigars 


AND AN 


18k GOLD FINISHED 


W atch, Charm oo Chain. 
Cut This Advertisement 
Ont and send it to us with 







by express for examin 
tion this genuine 18k gold 
plated watch (equal in ap- 
Ma pearance to solid gold) 
Ww and a box of 50 of our very 
finest cigars. You examine 
thein at the express office 
and if satisfactory pay 
the agent By 9S and they 
are yours, This is aspecial 
offer to introduce our 
cigars,and only one watch 
wand one box of cigars will 
Say be sent to each person or 
dering at this price. The 
watch is a beauty and 
would cost you ina retail 
4 Ay store twice as much as we 
Wa, offer the cigars and watch 
together for, Mention in your letter 
whether you want gents’ or ladie@ 
size watch and write to-day as this will not appear again. Address 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO.,, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, tile 


One | 








4 For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: athlete | 
Complete gymnasium; takes | 





2\IRAINS 75 CAR LOADS 


OF PA 


VIEW. A | 





pis Ge 
Py 


ARE SHIPPED DAIL 


31 CAR LOADS 

OF CORKS ARE 

REQUIRED ANNUALLY 
IN BOTTLING 





A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is 
the greatest remedy I ever heard of; I wish I 
owned it. I had little faith when I began its 
use,and my faith was not increased by the use 
of the first box, but my wife was anxious for 
me to continue it, for, said she, it is such 
a clean, wholesome, and _ reasonable 
method, it must help you. So I continued 
and soon began to improve. I used four 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared 
and has neverreturned. If one in a thousand 
of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- 
sure, or Fistula could only learn of its 
wonderful virtues, the proprietors would 
reap a good reward, and they deserve to. I 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. 








Points 






















f Vi 
O 1ew. 
I wouldn’t give a rap fora financial interest 
in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one 
package will cure a whole neighborhood, said 
a manthe other day. I havetried everything 
I have ever heard of for twenty years to rid 
myself of Piles, which I in’.erited. Two 
years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
it three times, and have had notrouble since. 
My grandmother, eighty years old and most ff} 
of her life a sufferer from the same complaint, Hi 
was cured from the same package, and there Hi 
is some left. HH 
Our new principle, wholly unlike any ||) 
other heretofore used, for the cure of) 
Piles, Fissure, and Fistula, sent post- |) 
paid for $1.00. Particulars and proofs 
ee. 
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Stop Naturally 


Don’t tobacco spit and 
smoke your life away, and 
go on suffering from nerve 
troubles that make the 
strongest man weak, dizzy 
and undecided, prevent him 
from doing the right thing 
at the right time, all be- 
cause the blood is tobacco- 
poisoned. The natural way 
to stop a thing is to get a dis- 
taste for it. Youcan stop na- 
turally this brain-weakening, 
nerve-ruining, tobacco dis- 


} ease by the use of the origin- 
al, time tested, guaranteed 
tobacco habit cure. 


NO-T0-BAG 


KILLS 
TOBACCO 





You ask for proof? Test No-Toe-Bac under our absolute guar- 


antee. 


Feel how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, 
eliminates the nicotine, steadies the nerves, 


increases weight, 


makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life and energy. 


Gloomy days will be gore; the sunshine will be brighter. 


The 


old man in feeling is made young again and—happy. 


OUR CUARANTEE Poin i @ 


boxes, thirty days’ treatment, $2.50. 


AND TO THE 
three 


Sold by druggists everywhere under a 


GUARANTEE TO CURE THE TOBACCO HABIT in any form, or money 


refunded. 
we can better afford to have the 
money. 


We don't claim to cure everyone, but the percentage is so large, 
t 1 ood will of an occasional failure, than his 
WE HAVE FAITH IN NO-TO-BAC, 


Book called “Don't Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.’ mailed free. 


Beware of imitations, there is no substitute for NO-TO-BAC. 
REMEDY CoO., Chicago office, 45 Randolph St.; N. Y. 


STERLING 
office, 10 Spruce St.; 


Canada office, 374 St.Paul St., Montreal; Laboratory,Indiana Mineral Springs,lad. 
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In the Kitchen 
Knowledge is Economy! 


SS FOO8O4O04040808 88 

br he 
American 

Bell Telephone 


Company, 


| Extract ° BEEF 


will save you many an anxious thought, pro- 


{ vide the basis for many a pleasant meal and : 

effect a veritable economy in your household 125 Milk Street, 
expenses Our little book of ‘*Culinary 

| Boston, Mass. 


Wrinkles’”’ mailed, free, for the asking. Your 
own ingenuity will suggest a hundred other 


This Company owns Letters 
Patent No. 463,569, granted 
to Emile Berliner Novem- 
ber 17, 1891, for a combined 
Telegraph and Telephone, 


receipts. Address 


SSssy 


| \rmour & Company, Chicago. 


| WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Sse 





\ 
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we ‘ 


——s 
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The Largest Manufacturers of en > 
PT hy é s Letters Paten 
PURE, HIGH GRADE tia " and controls Letters Patent 
| SCOCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES | No. 474,438; granted to 
F, On this Continent, have received A MATTER OF PRIDE. Thomas A. Ei lison May 3, 
a HIGHEST AWARDS FIRST ACTOR—‘‘ What’s Footlights so stuck up about ?” 1892, for a Speaking rele- 
from the great SECOND ACTOR—* ( ‘h, he’s putting on airs because a hackman just asked him graph, which Patents cover 
\ Industrial and Food if he wanted a carriage. <a fundamental inventions and 


sans: tea eg embrace all forms of micro- 
phone transmitters and of 
carbon telephones. 


EXPOSITIONS 
\ In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

- 8 S, other Chemicals or Dyes are 

. sed in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BRE AKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less thas one cent @ cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Cold in the Head. 


It has been observed that in 















families where Salva-cea is used 





St SORIA EER. ye 


very great immunity from colds 





Darr MALT 


WHISKEY 


is enjoyed, not only colds in the 










head, but sore throats, and that 


ae ts> AS a 


kind of cold that settles in the 





chest, causing a_ racking 
cough. Most colds be- 


qrxxxcrtiIIrrm 
— 


gin with a running of 
the eyes and nose, or 
sneezing. Salva-cea placed in the 


nostrils morning and evening will 


Ora aaCoeE 
fs 


CAI CASO — —_ ss Mao Sy. 
74 COUMBUSave — Boston 
WASNINGTON — 1325 «rst nw 
cor s7t -+-riggma-ored ny YORE 








generally cure with the first or 












second application ; and even 











when it settles in the chest 








FOR FIEDICINAL USE. 
No Fusel Oil. 
| SAT IN A DRAUGH™. 
THE CAR WINDOW WAS OPEN. 
WENT OUT AFTER A BATH. 
FORGOT TO WEAR AN OVERCOAT. " 
| NEG ECTED TO PUT ON RUBBERS. 
| 


all you have'to do is to rub 





eet ae 


' , | EARL & WILSON’S it in thoroughly and the 


|MEN’S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 
ARE THE BEST” 


EFRYWH 


change is marvelous. Never 


EV RE in the annals of medicine has 


GOT CAUGHT IN A RAIN, ano 


-YOU HAVE A COLD! 


such a perfect remedy been 


offered to the public. 





It is for sale by druggists and grocers universally, but 
care should be exercised that none but Duffy's is se- 
cured. Send for our illustrated book. 
DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CoO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


SAF ‘hh NA 


DENTTFRICE 
TEETH 


: f 
OW 
BR W N S b ® | and should take the best known preparation for it. 
Don t be without Nothing which has ever been discovered has equaled | 
CAMPHORATED | | Duffy’s Pure Ma:t Whiskey for counteracting the first ; 
| approach of any cold, cough or malarial symptoms. 
| 


Salva-cea; 





(TRADE-\MAR 
The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. you cannot tell when a cold may ies some one be hurt, i reat Western 
By Clea ant Wate Go Fea, cut, bruised, burnt, strained, or sprained. In earache, tooth { 






Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Tzsrs, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texz1H, 














i= 
The Finest ih 
CHASIPAGNE 7 


ache, neuralgia or rheumatism, Salva-cea relieves pain quicker 





Seo eee Se SeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSe25e2Se2Se2SeSeS5eSeSeSeSe5e5e —— | 









































Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, than anything else. In America. | 
To Make the Gus Hanp and Healthy, Two sizes, 25 and 50cents. At druggists’, or by mail. bad 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. | Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. N di " f the 
A ow used in many o 
Price, 25c. a¢ Ss eseseseseseseseseSeseseseseseseses 
Ce, R5e. : aJar. For ale by all Druggists. | = 2S 3 eect Metole, Chabe bail y 
a Homes in Preference to $ 
Foreign Vintages. 2 
GOLDEN GATC °: gga Jbinold ea : 
EP Ae >a: 5 
s . ? Cc 
a ) ) A home product - 
| : wstable O, | wiics Americens 3 
| ' YELLOWSTONE iy a | are especially a 
as proud of. = 
| PARK Pees : 
a ‘ yp One that re- @2 
; re ¢ r a “a p iratic oo ee fects the high- m 
| el hears i aete-bet hace tes storie oe PLISSE FABRICS, sa creo : 
aay See, &.3 - CREPES, CREPONS e 
r | through it. “SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND” that : oe STRIPE BATISTES the country \ 
: Se er eee ie PRINTED ORGANDIES. | [0'/"" 
‘ ce Sta . 3@ : 
) NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN. “DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON” | « 
' Address, 
; + — Celebrated 
QHNADUNUENGGUGNOUGOUEGCHOUUCGOOUGOOUEOOUEO CEOOEGUONOUEROOEEODSOOEOOOEOOUOOOOOOOOEOOUOOOUCONOOUOOUOOEOOONOD OPEOOUOOUONGOOOOUOOOUESILE ZEPHYRS Pleasant 
9 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


9. Porous 
A | | cock o, Plaster 
Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


is as good as the genuine. 
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Plaid, Stripe, Check and Plain. 


Piain and Fancy Piqués, 
Printed Dimities, ‘White and 
Colored Dotted Swiss. 


Valley 
Wine 
Company, 


Broadovay AR; 19th ék. RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kir«x & Co., 69 Futron Street AnD 1158 
NEW YORK. Broapway, New York AGENTS. 
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Our stock comprises over 100 sizes ot — 


; 395 Br oadway 9 Fire- and Burglar-proof Safes; also cele- 
Corn brated Screw Door Bank Safe. Specifica- 
: er Duane St, tions furnished for Bank, Vault and Safety 

ad NEW YORK. Deposit work of most approved construction, 








